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PREFACE 

T HL late Sfr Thornbnry lost such an opportunity of 
■writing a worthy biography of Turner us will never 
occur again How he dealt with the valuable materials 
which he collected is well known to all who have had to 
test tbft accuracy of his statements, and unfortunately many 
of the channels from which ho derived information have 
since been closed*by death Hr Ituakin, who might have 
helped so much, has contributed little to the life of the 
artist but some brilliant passages of pathetic rhetoric 
Overgrown by his luxuriant eloquence, and buried beneath 
tho debna of Thornbnry, the rums of Turner a Life lay 
hidden till last year 

JIr Hamerton’s “Life of Tamer *’ has done much to re 
move a very senons blot from English literature Yery 
careful, hut very frank, it presents a clear and consistent 
view of the great painter and his art, and is, moreover, 
penetrated with that intellectual insight and refined thought 
which illuminate nil its author 8 work 

He has, however, left much to bo done, and this book 
will, I hope, help a little w clearing away long standing 
errors, and, reducing tho known facts about Turner to 
something ltko order To these facts X have been able to 
add a few hitherto unpublished, and it is a pleasant 
duty to return my thanks to the many kind friends and 
strangers for the pains which they have taken to supply 
mo with information To Mr F E Trimmer, of Heston 
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the son of Tomer's old friend and executor, to Mr John 
L Roget, to Air Mayall, ind to Mr J Bewington Atkin 
son, my thanks are especially due 

In so small ft book upon so largo *v subject, I b'we often 
had much difficulty in deciding what to select and what to 
reject, and have always preferred those events and stones 
which seem to mo to throw most light upon Turner’s cln 
racter On pmely technical matters I have touched only 
when I thought it absolutely necessary This part of the 
subject lm been already so well and fully treated by Mr 
Buskin ui numerous works, too well known to need men- 
tion, by Mr Eamerton in hts “Life of Tnrncb,” and 
" Etching and Etchers,” by Messrs Jtedgravo in their 
“ Century of English Painters,” and by Mr S Eedgravo 
in bis introduction to the collection of water colours at 
South Kensington, that I need only refer to these works 
such few among my readers os are not already acquainted 
with them I would also refer them for similar reasons to 
Mr Itawlinson’s recent work on the “Liber Studiomm ’ 

I should hare liked to add to this volume accurate lists 
of Turners works and the engravings from them, with in 
formation of their possessors, and the extraordinary fluc- 
tuation m the prices which they have realized, but this 
would have entailed great labour and have swelled unduly 
the bulk of this volume, winch is already greater than that 
of its fellows Fortunately this information is likely to 
be soon supplied by Mr Algernon Graves, wlioso accurate 
catalogue of Landseer’s works is sufficient guarantee of the 
manner in which he will perform this more difficult task 
The edition of Thornbury s * Life of Tnrner referred 
to throughout these pages, is that of 1877 


W Cossio Mo^snoasE, 
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TURNER. 


IMrODCLTOET 

T HE task of writing ft satisfictory hfo of Turner is 
one of more tlian usnal difficulty He hnj ^unself, 
partly intentionally, paitly because ho could not express 
himself except by means of his brush His secretiveness 
was so consisted , and commenced so early, that it seems 
to have been an instinct, or what used to bo called by that 
name Akin to the most divinely gifted poets by Ins 
supreme pictorial imagination, he also seems on the other 
sido to have been related to beings whose reasoning 
faculty is less than linmin When wo look at saeh pic 
tares as Cruisin'/ the Brool , Th r Fighting Tcmercure, and 
VI jsses and Pol jphemus , vro feel that we are m the pre 
scnco of a mind as sensitive os Keats s, as tender as Gold 
smith s, and as penetrative as Shelley s , wdien we read of 
tho dirty discomfort of his homo and of the difllcnlty witu 
jybicb his patrons, and even his relations, obtained access 
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to Ins presence — how even hv, most intimate fueAds werS 
not admitted to his confidence — we can only think of ft 
hedgehog, which, its offensive powers being limited, >s. 
warned by nature to live tn a hole and roll itself n p IQ t° 
a ball of spikes at the approach of strangers 

We arc used to having onr idols broken, but we still 
fashion them with a persistency which seems to argne it 
a necessity of onr nature, that we should think of the life 
and charaUei of gifted men as being the outward anil 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace wo percctic 
m their works It is this hahit which makes any* attempt 
to write a life of Turner pre eminently unsatisfactory, for 
his refined sense of the most ethei cal of natural phenomena 
is not relieved by any refinement in bis manners, his 
supremo feeling for the splendour of the sun is unmatched 
by any light or brilliance in Ins social life, lutf extreme 
sensibility, a sensibility not only artistic but b Q man, to 
all the emotional influences of nature, stands for ever as 
n, contrast to his self absorbed, suspicious indivul nality 
I hero is of course no icason wby .a landscape painter 
Bhould bo refined in manner or choice in 103 habits 
There is no ncccssiry connection between tho subjects 
of such an nrtist and himself, except his hand and eye 
11c lives a life of visions that may come and go without 
affecting his life or even lus thought, as wc generally use 
that word The most titmcndous phenomena of nature 
may be seen and studied, and reproduced with such power 
as to strike terror into those who sec tho picture* and yet 
leave the artist unaltered in demeanour and taste Even 
those men of genius who, instead of employing their ima- 
gination upon naturo’s inanimate works, devote themselves 
to the study of man himself, socially and morally > do n&l 
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by any means show that 1 elation between themselves and 
their finest work that we appear naturally to expect. 

But all this, though it may explain much, still leaves 
unsatisfactory tbo task of writing tho life of n man of 
whom such passages as tho following could bo eincerely 
writMm - 

“Glorious in conception— unfathomable in knowledge— solitary in 
power— with the chment* wilting upon Ins will, nml the night and 
morning oUilu.nl to his call, sent ns a prop tut of God to reveal to men 
tho mj stern's of (lie universe, standing, liko the great angel of the Apo- 
calj pse, clothed with a cloud, and with a rainbow upon lus head, and 
with the* in nml stars $ren into his hand” — Mod'tn Painters {IS 13), 
p, 02. . 

“ Town rdi the end of bis i ireer he wouIJ often, I am assured on the 
best authority, paint bard all tbo week till biiurday night j and be 
would then put by Lis work, slip «i five pound noto Into his pocket, 
button it securely up there, and 6«.C oft to some low sailor's house lit 
\\ upping i>r lloUiorhithe, to wallow till Moinliy morning summoned 
him to mope through another wuk.” — Thormjckt'b Life of Turner 
(1877), pp, 31 J, ON 

The contrast is loo gri.it to nnko tlie picture pleasant, 
tho facts mo too few to itinko it perfect; to make it one or 
the other, it would bo necessary to do ns Turner did, and 
rightly dul, with his perfect drawings — suppress facts tint 
jirred with his scheme of form and colour, and insert 
figures or mountains or clouds that were necessary to 
complete it ; hut a biography is nothing if not real — it 
liclongs to the other sido of urt. The task would be 
rendered lighter, tf not more agreeable, if wo were frankly 
to accept tho principle of a dual nature, and cutting up our 
subject tuto halves, treat Turner the artist and Turner tho 
man ns two separate beings; and there would, at first eight, 
MCm to bo no more convincing proof of this duality than 
afforded by Tuner. lie had an exquisitely sensitive 
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apprehension of all physical pbenomen i and was able to 
hoard away li is impressions by tho thousand in that wonder 
fu\ brain store o£ his, until they -were wanted for pictures • 
He stored them with his eye, he reproduced them with 
his hand and tnemoTy These three were all pf the finest, 
and seemed to act without that process which is necessary 
to most of ns before we can make use of our impressions, 
vi* , the translation of them into words This process is 
as necessary for tho nourishment of most minds as diges 
tion for the noui ishment of the body, but to him it appears 
to have been almost entirely denied tie had grasp enough 
of his impressions without it, to enaljje hint to analyze 
them and compose them pictonally, hut he could not give 
any account of them or of Ins method of composition, and 
they had no sensible effect on his conversation 

He thus lived in two worlds — odc tho pictorial sight 
world, m which he was a profound scholar and a poet, the 
other the articulate, moral, social word world in which lie 
was a dance and underbred In the one he was great and 
happy, in the other he was small and miserable, for what 
philosophy he had was fatalist The nddlo of life was too 
hard for hi3 uncultivated intellect and starved heart to 
contemplate with any hope , ho was only at Test in his 
dreamland "When he camo down into this world of ours 
from hts own clouds, he brought some of his glory with 
him, but without any cheerful effect , for it came but as 
a foil to ruined castles, the vice of mortals and tho decay 
of nations " 

Yet, while at a first view this distinction between 
Turner as a man and Turner as an artist seems complete, 
further etady shows that the man had a great and often 
a fatal influence on. the artist, and that this was not withoniT 
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reaction both scrions and deep, and bo wo find that his 
art and himself aro no more to he divided in any knman 
viow of him than wero his body and his soul when ho 
was yet olive. For tbeso reasons wo eh ail keep ns closo 
together ns possible the histories of his life and his art, a 
task always ilifiicalt nnd sometimes impossible on account 
of tho scantiness of trustworthy data for the ono and tho 
almost infinite material for the other. 
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TAPIY I'ATS 

1775 to 1789. 

T HE appearance of Turner’s gemps in tins ljnrld is 
not to bo accounted fat by uny know n f ict« Given 
Ins father and Ins mniher, \m grandf ithe? and grandmother, 
on tho father's Ride, winch » nil wo know of Ins ancestry, 
given the date of his birth, even though that was tho 23rd 
April (St George’s day, ns has been so childishly insisted 
on), 1775, tliero seems to ho positively no reason why Wil- 
liam Turner, harbor, of 2G, Maiden Lane, opposite tho 
Cider Cellar, in the parish of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and Mary Turner, nits Marshall, his wife, should ha>e pio- 
dneed an artist, <?tiH less, ono of tho greatest artiste that 
tho world has yet seen There is only one fact, and that a 
very sad one, which might be held to have some connection 
with his genms “ Great wits arc save to madness near 
allied,” sang Bryden, 1 and poor Mrs Tamer became insane 
“ towards the end of her days ” This, however, will m no 
way account for tho special quality of Turner’s genius He 
arose like many other great men in those days to help in 
opening the eyes of England to the beauties of nature, one 
of the large and illustrious constellation of men of genius 
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tended t!ie sixmo remark to Turners first essays at landscape Tlie 
portrait was not wanting in force or decision of touch, but tlio drawing 
was defective There was a Strong likeness to Turner about tbo nose 
and eyes \ berejes being represented ns blut of a lighter hue than her 
son's, her nose aquiline, and the nether lip haling a slight fall Her 
hair urns well frizzed — for which she might have been indebtcl to her 
hush tn Is professional skill — ami it was surmounted by a anp with large 
flappers llcr posture therein (sic) was ereef , an 1 her aspect masculine, 
not to say fierce; and this impression of her character was conti rmed by 
report, which proclaimed her to hate been a person of ungovernable 
temper, and to have led her husband a Bad life Like her son, her 
stature was below the average ” 

This ns tbo result of a punted portrait by her F$n, ami 
verb'll description by her husband, is not too flattering’, and 
it is all we "know oF tho character and nppearanco of poor 
Mary Turner Of her belongings ave know still leas She 
is said to have been sister to Mr Marshall, a butcher, of 
Brentford, and first cousin to tbo grandmother of Dr. 
Shaw, author of “ Gallops in tho Antipodes,” and to have 
been related to the Marshalls, formerly of Shclford Manor 
House, near Nottingham 1 Wo are able to add to this 
scanty information that Bhe was tbo younger sister of 
Mrs. Hnrpur, the wife of the curate of Islington, who was 
grandfather of Mr. Henry Hnrpur, one of Turner’s exe- 
cutors He (tho grandfather) fell m love with his future 
wife when at Oxford, and their marriage brought her 


1 Mr Thorobury treats this os «i absuid tradition, but it is supported 
by an account given by Dr Show of an interview between bun and tbo 
art st, and printed by Mr T -pp 318, 310 “ May I ask you if you nre 

the Mr Turner who vis toil at Shelford Manor, in the county of Not 
tingharo, in your youth ?*» “I am,” lie answered On being further 
questioned as to whether his mothers name was Marshall, he grew yery 
angry, and accused his visitor of taking “an unwan antable liberty," 
but was pacified by an apology, and invited I>r faba w to give him « " 
favour ol a visit’ wheneier he came to town 
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pistcr to London Wo arc also informod that the hard* 
featmed woman crooning over the smoke, in an early 
drawing by Turner in the National Gallery (An Interior , 
No 15), is Turner’s mother, and the kitchen in which sho 
is sitting, tlio kitchen in Maiden Lane Wo liavo also 
ascertained that ono Mary Turner, from St Paul’s, Coven t 
Garden, was admitted into Bethlehem Hospital on Dec 27th, 
1800, ono of whoso sponsors for removal was “ Richard 
TwcmloWjPornko Maker " This unfortunate lady, whether 
Turners mother or not, was discharged uncurcd in the 
follow wg year Altogether what we know about Turner’s 
mother does not^mspiro curiosity, and wo fear that sho 
was never destined to figure in an edition of “ The Mothers 
of Great Men ” The “sad lifo ’ which sho is said to have 
led her husband could scarcely have been sadder than 
her own 

Of his father w o have fuller information 

“ Sir Trimmer a description of the painter a p-rent tho result of close 
knowledgo of him, is that he was about tl o height of his son, spare an 1 
mttsealnr, n it)i n head below the nrpragt? stun hnh " (winterer that may 
mean) “small blue eyes parrot nose, jmj cling chm an 1 a fresh com 
plexion inlicativo of health, whn.li !c apparently cnjijed to the full 
He was a chatty o! 1 fellow, on 1 talked fast, an 1 1 is worls acquired o 
peculiar transatlantic twang from his nasal cminciat on His cheerful 
ness was greater than that of hu son, an 1 a smile w as always on lus 
countenance ” 

This description is of him when an old mm, hut he mu.it 
have been not very different from thus when about one 
year and eight months after las marriage, which took 
place on August 20th, 1773, tho little William was born 
JIo was not a man likely to oiler much in habit or »p* 
•'•'lnncc He always stingy, if we may judge by the 
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story of liis following a customer down Maiden Lane to 
recover a halfpenny which he omitted to charge for soap, 
and from Ins son’s statement that his “ Dad ’ never praised 
him fir anything but saving a halfpenny As harbors nrc 
proverbially talkative, and as persons do not generally 
develop cheerfulness m later life, wo may consider Mr 
'lrvmmcr's portrait of llio old man to bo essentially correct 
of him when young, especially as wo find that Turner the 
younger was always “ old looking,” a peculiarity which is 
generally hereditary 

Tho house (now palled down) in which Turner wn» horn, 
and in which, for at least botuo time nftrr, father. Toother, 
and son resided together, is thus described by Mr lloskin 
“Near tlio sonth west coiner of Covent Garden, a square 
bnch pit or well is formed by a close set block of houses, 
to the hack windows or which it admits a few rays of 
light Access to the bottom of it is obtained out of Maiden 
Dane, through a low archway and an iron gato , and if you 
stand long enough under tho archway to accustom your 
eyes to tho daiknoss, you may see, on tho left hand, a 
narrow door, which formerly gavo access to a respectable 
barbers shop, of which tho front window, looking into 
Maiden Lane, is still extant ’ Maiden Lane is not n very 
brilliant thoroughfare and wns still narrower and darhei 
at this time, hut still this picture, though doubtless accu- 
rate, seems to make it still dSrkcr, and in tho engraving of 
tho house m Thornhury’s life of Turner, oven the front 
window that looked into Maiden Lane is rendered onfinously 
black by the shadow of a watchman thrown up by his low 
held lantern lo us it seems that there is plenty of dark 
in Turner s life without thus unduly heightening the gloom 
of his first dwelling place A barber cannot do Ins work 
without light, and we hare no doubt that whatever sorrow 
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fell upon Tor 
ner in bts life 
was m no way 
deepened by lm 
having to pass 
through a low 
archway and an 
iron gate in 
order to get 
to hia fitters 
shop • 

1 he house 
in "Maiden Lane 
would have 
been a cheer 
ful’enonefi and 
a wholesome 
enough nest 
for little Wil 
lmm * if it had 
contained a 
happy family 
preside 1 over 
by a sweetly 
smiling mo 
ther This want 
is the real dark 
porch iron 
gateway of his 
life, the want 
which could never bo supplied In that w onderf* a ] memory 
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of Lis, so futhful, liy all ftcconnts, to nil places where ho had 
onco been happy, thcro was do chamber stored with 6wcct 
pictures of the homo of his youth, no ex ha as tless resorroir 
of tender, healthy sentiment, such as most of us have, how 
ever poor Here is ft note of pathos on which wo might dwell 
long ntid strongly without fear of disputo or ebargo of filsc 
sentiment. Children, indeed, do not miss what they havo 
not • present sorrows did not probably affect his appetite, 
future forebodings did not dun his hopes, hut then, and for 
ever afterwards he was terribly handicapped in tho straggle 
for peace and happiness on earth, in desico aftci right 
thinking wwd right doing, in Ins aims at self-development, 
in his chance of wholesome fellowship wiifi lus kind, vn his 
capacity for understanding others and making himself 
understood, for all these things arc more difficult of attain- 
ment to ono who nevcT has known by personal experience 
tlio charm of what wo mean by “homo ” 

This want in his lifo runs through his art, full as it is 
of feeling for his fellow-creatures, their daily labour, their 
merry-makings, their fateful lives and ilevths, there is at 
least o no nolo missing mbs gamut of human circamstanco 
— that ol domesticity, lie shows us mon at work m tho 
fields, on tho seas, in the mines, m tho battle, bargaining 
in tho market, and caronmng at the fair, hut never at home 
This js one of the principal reasons why his art has never 
been truly popular in homc-Kmng domestic England 
It is not good for man, still less for a boy, to bo alone, and 
wo do not think we can he wrong in thinking that ho was 
a solitary boy How soon ho became eo we do not know 
We may hope that in his earliest years at least ho was 
tenderly cared for by his mother, and petted by his father 
There is no reason why we may not draw a bright picture 
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of hw childhood, and fancy lum walking on Sundays with 
lus father and mother in the Mall of St James a Park, 
wearing a short flat crowned hat with a broad bnai orcr 
Ins curly brown hair, with snowy rufllcs round his neck 
and ivristj, and a gay sash tied round Ins waist, concealing 
tlio junction between his jacket waistcoat and his panta- 
loons , Imfc this bright period cannot liavo lasted long Soon 
lie must have been driven upon hirasclfforlns amusement, 
and fortunate it w ns for him that nature jirovided him with 
ono wholesomo and endless 

It fc known tint ono nrtist, Stothard, was a customer 
of his father, njid it is probillo tbit ns there was an 
academy in St Martin s Lane, and the Society of Artists 
at the Ljcourn, and man} artists icsidcd about Covcnt 
Garden, the littlo boy s emulation mn) have been excited 
by hearing of them, and perhaps chatting w ith them and 
seeing tlioir sketches 

Ho certainly began very early Wo aro told that he 
first showed his talent by drawing with his finger in milk 
spilt on tho tea tray, and tho sketch which he made of a 
coat of-nrms from a drawing at Mr Tomb icon's tho 
jeweller, and father of tho ctlcbrated pianoforte maker, 
mnst belong to a very carl} nge 1 The earliest known draw- 
ing hy him of n budding is one of Mnrgato Church, when ho 
was time }cars old, shortly l eforo ho went to Ins uncle’s at 
New Brentford for change ot mr There ho went to his 
first school and drew cocks and liens on tho walls, and 
birds, llowcrs, and trees from tho school-room window*?, 
and it is added that 41 his schoolfellows, sympathizing with 


1 b« uni Queries,* 5ih S »i i July 2$, IS?", for what 

appears to be tho true rcrsion of thu much disputed itory 
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Ins taste, often did bis sums far Imn, while lie pursued the 
bentof bis. compelling gem ns ’ Very soon after this, if not 
before, be began to m ike ilrm mgs, some of these copits of 
engravings colomcd, winch wtro exhibited hi bis fathers 
^h op window at tho price of a few shillings, and lie drew por- 
traits of Ins father nnd mother, and of himself lit nn e vrly 
aj,e It is said that Ins father intended linn to lie a barber 
at first , 1 but struck with lus talent fm dr living soon deter- 
mined that ho should follow his bent ind be a punter Ho 
is bud to bsvo delighted in going into the fields nnd down 
the nvci to sketch, but nil tbo 1 cry early drawings %e Itai o 
seen, including those purchased nthis father’s bhop,arodraw- 
mgs of buildings, mostly iu London Of liieso there is ono of 
the interior of IV etlmimltr Alibej, in Hr Crowle’seditiouof 
‘Pennants London,'’ now in the punt loom of tho "British 
Httseum 111010 is nothing to distinguish these from tho 
work of any closer boy, but this drawing nnd one in the 
National Gallery, of a scene near Oxford, both probably 
copied from punts, show a senso not only of 1 ight but colonr 
We have also seen a copy of UosneU’s “Antiquities of 
Lnglnnd and W vies,” with about seventy or the plates \ciy 
clcvcil} coloured by him when a boy at Proiiford 

Whilovcr defects Turner, the burlier, may have had as a 
father, neglect of hts son’s talents was not ono of them, and, 
though very careful for the ponce, ho showed that ho could 
make 1 pecuniary sacrifice when ho had a chaneo of further- 
ing hu, son’s prospects, for lio refused to allow him to become 
the apprentice of ono architect who offered to take him for 
nothing, nnd paid the uhole of a legacy he had been left to 
place him With another, and wo may presume a better one 


Woraum 
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more nt school at Margate, making draw mgs for sale, colour 
jng prints, fruitlessly studying perspective, bandied about 
from schoolmaster to drawing master, and isom drawing 
master to architect — such n hfo for u young mind from 
ton to fourteen years of ago is enough to spoil tbo finest 
intellectual digestion 

Ouo fact, lion over, comes clear out of all this confusion, 
that of regular and ordinary schooling lie had little or 
none, and there is no reason to Bupposo that it was be- 
cause of the peculiar quality of Ins mind that ho always 
spoke and wrote like a dance lie never had n f ire chance 
of acquiring in his yoatluuorc than a traveller s Knowledge 
of Ins own language, and so his mind had a very small out- 
let through the ordinary chauuels of speech On the other 
hand, faculties of drawing And composition were trained to 
the utmost, and this compensated lum in a measure Ilts 
mind had only one entrance, Ins eye, and only one exit, his 
hand, hat they were both exceptional, and cultivated 
exceptionally 

There was, however, much of pleasure in tins life for a 
boy like Turner, for tbongh ho evidently worked bard, ho 
liked work and the work ho had to do was especially con- 
genial to him Ho met friciads ami cnconragers o« all 
Bides, from his father to his school fellows Howovcrmuch 
reason ho may have had for disappointment in later years, 
thero was none in Jus ear lj« life Ho was * found oat in 
his childhood Encouraged by his father, with his drawings 
finding a reader sale to each men as Hr HendeVson, Mr 
Growlc, and Mr Tomkison, with plenty of employment in 
no slavish mean work for such a youngster, sack os colour- 
ing prints and patting in backgrounds to drawings, with 
Mr Porden generously offering to take him as an°appren. 
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tice for nothing with a kind friend like Dr Monro always 
willing to giro linn a supper and lialf a crown for sketches 
of the country near his residence at Bushoy or tlio 
result of an evening's copying of the then best attainable 
wator colours , his life was far more agreeable, fir 
more tended to mike him think well of the world and of 
the people in it than his been usually represented, and 
probably as good as ho conld have hid for attaining early 
proficiency in Ins irt London at tint timo w is not a bid 
place for a landscape artist It was neither so clouded nor 
eo aooty is tt ts now , there were heSltluer trees, in it, and 
more of them, a more picturesque and a p irer river, and 
within less than half in hour's walk from Maiden Lane there 
were green holds for north of tlio British Museum the 
country was 6till open 

But ho was not entirely dependent upon his art and his 
employers for enjoyment, or for forming his opinion of tlio 
human race There were houses at ailnch ho visited and 
where he was received warmly When at school at Mar 
gate he got an “ introduction to the pleasant family of n 
fivonritescliool-fellow," at Bristol there was Mr Namwiy, 1 
i fell monger in liroadracid and an old friend of his father, 
it whose house he drew two of the children and his own por- 
trait, and at the house of Mr William Frederick Wells, 
the artist, ho was ovideiiily one of the family, as is proved 
by the charmingly tender reminiscences of Mrs Wheeler 

“ In early life my fill ers 1 ouse was Ins «econ 1 1 ome a haven of rest 
from many domes i c lml> too sacred to to ich i jmn 1 umer lot ed my 
father will a son s affect on , an l to me I c was as an el ler broil er 
Many mro the 1 me* I have gone o it sketch ng with h m J remeln i Pr 

fins gentleman is tfcaenbed 1 > Mr 'lfaorntoy as Mr ?/urreway . 
monger m Broadicny 
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his scrambling up a tree to obtain a better \ lew, and then he made a 
coloured sketch, 1 handing up Ins colours as he scanted them Of course, 
at that time, I was quite a } oung girl He w as a fi mi affectionate fnen 1 
’to the end of lus life , hts feelings were sel lom seen on tbo snrfnee, bnt 
they were deep and enduring hn one would liai e imagined, under that 
rntber rough and cold exterior, how icry strong were tlie affections 
which lay hidden beneath I base more than once seen him weep bit 
tort} , particularly at the death of my own dear father,’ winch took 
him by surprise, for he was blind to tlie coming eient, which he 
dreaded lie came immediately to iny house in an agony of tears 
Sobbing like a child, he sa d, ‘ Oh, Clara, Clara ' these nre iron tears. 
1 1 a\e lost the best friend I erer had in my I le * Oh ' w hat n d fferfent 
man would Turner base Jfecn if all tl e good an 1 km lly feelings of his 
great mmd^md been called into action , but they lay dormant, and were 
Known to so very few He w as by nature suspicious, and no l<" J<*r han 1 
had wiped away early prej i dices, tl e inei itable consequence of a defectiro 
educat on Of all the 1 ght hearted merry creatures I ever knew, lumer 
was the most so , an 1 the laughter and fun that abounded w hen he was 
an inmate of our cottage was inconcenable, partcularly with the 
juvenile members of the family — Tiiopmiuit a Ltfe of 7Vmo (1877) 
rp 235, 23C 

A man who huew this lady fo- sixty years, and about 
whom so kind a heart conld lnvo thus written, could not 
have been driven to a life of morbid seclusion because the 
world hid treated him so badly in his youth His homo 
may have been, and probably was a cheerless one, and wo 
may well pity him on that account Tho rest of our pity 
wo had better reserTO for lus want of education, and tho 
secretive, suspicious disposition which nature gave him, 
and which ho allowed to master his more genial propen- 
sities. 


* This look place in 1836. 
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T HE only rolmfT with which tho ‘young nrti't appears 
to liavo met was from Tom MaUon, tho perspective 
draughtsman, who sent him Inch to his father as a hoy to 
whom it was impossible to teach geometrical perspective 
As Mr Hamerton observes, “Thoro is nothing in this 
which need surprise ns jn tho least Scion tiGe perspec- 
tive is a pursuit winch may ainuso or occupy a mathema- 
tician, hut tho stronger the artistic faculty in a painter the 
less he is 111 ely to taho to it, for it exercises other faculties 
than his Besides this he feels instinctively that ho can 
do very well without it ” No doubt lio did feel this, and 
tlio feeling very much lessened the disappointment at hem" 
4 sent hack,” and he did very well without it so well that 
ho was appointed Professor of Peispective to tho Royal 
Academy without it find not nnfrequcntly exhibited 
pictures on its walls, which allowed how very much " with- 
out it ” he was 

Otherwise ho met with no rehnffs in his art TV e havo 
seen that he got plenty of employment, and havo expressed 
an opinion that that employment— colouring engravings, 
and putting in backgrounds and foregrounds and sties for 
architectural drawings— was no mean employment for a 
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youngster Ho himself, when pitied m later years for this 
supposed degradation and slavery, replied, ‘'Well, and 
• what could bo better practice * ” and it was this and more. 
It not only tanglit him to work neatly, to lay flat washes 
smoothly arid accurately, but it taught him to cxcrciso his 
ingenuity and artistic taste Ho probably succeeded so 
well, because it gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
artistic faculty. Every sketch that he had thus to beautify 
presented an artistic problem, how best to light and deco- 
rate and make a picture of the bare bones of an architec- 
tural design It gave him a sense of power and importance 
thus to bo the converter of topography into art , it taught 
him the value of light and shade, mid tbo decorative capa- 
cities of trees and sky His success gavo him self-reliance 
It also, and this was povhaps a more doubtful advantage, 
taught him to consider drawing as a skill in beautifying 
Ho got tbo habit of treating buildings as objects less valu- 
able as objects of art in themselves, than for the bre iking of 
sunbeams, and as straight lines to contrvst with the end- 
less curves of nature , and also the habit of using trees as 
he wanted them, of bending thoir boughs and moulding 
their contours in harmony with the poem-picture of his 
imagination To this early treatment of architectural 
drawings may bo traced his great power of composition, 
and also much of his mannerism • 

That ho soon knew his power, and had his secrets of 
manipulation, maybe one reason for his early secrehveness 
about his art, for though there is little m theso early 
works of* his to prefigure his coming greitness, ho, when a 
youth, attained a proficiency equal to that of the best water 
colour artists of his day, and, with his friend Girtin, soon 
surpassed ah except Cozens , and ho could not haro done this 
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without a sense of superiority indmany priintc experiments, 
or, on tlio other hind, he may, like many men, hive required 
complete solitude to work at all, though this was not the 
case m later life, as he often painted almost the whole of 
his pictures on the Academy walls At all ‘events, the 
degree of his secrctivcncss is extraordinary ‘ I knew 
him, ’ says an old architect, “ when a boy, and have often 
paid him a guinea for putting backgrounds to my archi- 
tectural drawings, calling upon him for tins purpose at 
his father’s shop in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden lie 
never would suffer mo to sco him draw, but conct*a\cd, as 
I understood, all that he did in his bedpoom " When m 
this bedroom one morning, tlio door suddenly opened, 
and Hr Britton entered ’ In an instant Tnrner 
covered up his drawings and ran to bar the crafty in- 
truder’s progress “ I’ve como to see tho drawings for the 
Bari ” a “ You shan’t seo ’em,’ was the reply “ Is that 
the answer I am to take back to his lordship ?” ‘ Yes , 
and mind that next time you come through the shop, 
and not up the back way ” When Mr Newby Lowson ac 
compamed him on a tour on the continent he “ did not show 
his companion a smglo sketch ” Simihar stones could bo 
added to show how this habit continued through his life 
The dates of these two early stones are not given by Mr 
Thornbury, nor the name,, of tho “ old architect,” hut they 
show that he was early employed by a nobleman, and that be 
got a guinea a piece for his backgrounds, not only “ good 
practice," but good pay for a youth , ho was, in fact, better 


1 Mr John Button pillsher, and author of Beauties of Wjl 
sli re tc &c 

* Perhaps the Farl of Essex, * 
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employed nnd better paid than any young artist whose history 
wo can remember Nor docs it seem to hare been the £iah 
*of Providence if ho did not enjoy the crowning happiness of 
life, a friend of suitable tastes, for Girtin was sent to lum, 
a youth of hn» own age endowed with similar gifts, and of 
a most sociable disposition, nor did bo want a capable 
mentor, for he had Dr Monro, “his true master,” as 
Mr Ruslan calls him 

It was at Raphael Smith’s that lie formed an intimacy 
mth Girtin, says Mr Alanc Watts 1 * His son, Mr Calvert 
Girtin, described his father and yonug Tamer as associated 
in a fi lendty rnalry, under the liospitablo roof and super- 
intendence of that lover of art, Dr Monro (then residing 
in the Adclpln) Nor was Turner forgetfalof the Doctor’s 
kiudntss, for on lcfcrnng to tliatpenod or his career, in a 
com creation with Mr David Robert 1 -, be said, ‘There,’ 
pointing to Harrow, ‘Girtin and I lmo often walked to 
Basbcy nnd back, to make drawings for good Dr Monro, 
at half a crown apiece and a sapper ’ ” 

If a saying quoted by T Miller m hu> “Memoirs of 
Tnrnor and Girtin ” may bo trusted,* Turner may havo met 
Gamsborougli nnd other eminent painters of the day nt 
Dr Monro s Speaking of Dr Monro’s conversaziones, 

4 Old Pine, of * Wine and Walnuts’ celebrity, used to 6ay, 
‘What a glorious coterie there wt«, when ilson, Marlow, 
Gainsborough, Paul, and Tom Sundby, Rookcr, II earn e 
and Cozms ($n?) used to meet, and you, old Jack,’ turning 
to Ynrlcy, 4 n ere a boy in a pinafore, with Turner, Girtin, 
and Ldndge ns bigwigs, on whom you used to look as 


S*j Memo r prefixed to * Liber Flu nor inn ” 

* * Turner and G run * Pictures'} w \ tem” Lon ton, ISal 
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sontctbin 0 l tyond tho usual amount of clay As Gains* 
borough died m 1788, when Turner was thirteen years old, 
and Turner wav only two years the senior of John Varlcy, 
tins shows how early he began to have a reputation 

The acquaintance between Turner and Girtin is one of 
the most interesting fact*, in Turner h Life Being more 
than two years Turner s senior (Girtui was born on Pebra- 
ary 18th, 1773) and having at least cqnal talent as a boy, it 
is probable that bo was “ nbcad ’ of Turner at first, and that 
Turner learnt much from him IVc may therefore accept 
as trno lus reputed sayiugs, “ llad *Tom Girtin 0 lived, I 
should have starved," 1 and (of one of 4 Girlm’s “yellow " 
drawings), “I never in my avholo lifu could make a draw- 
ing like that I would at any time lme given one of my 
little fingers to have made such a one '* 1 With regard to 
their mutual studies and their respective talents wo have 
information in the studies and drawings themselves, hut 
with regard to their human relationship we lrnvo very little 
Turner always spoke of him as “ Poor Tom," and proposed 
to, and possibly did, put up a tablet to bis memory, but 
there aro no letters or anecdotes to show that what avo all 
mean by "friendship ” ever existed between them 

We arc equally ignorant as to tho amount of intimacy 
between him and Dr Monro, for though the latter did not 
die till 1833, there is nothing to show that they ever met 
after Turner ’8 student days weio over 

It may, however, be fairly assumed that we should have 
known more about his intimacy with his Achates and his 
Maecenas if it had been great and continuous Tho absence 


See also Mi Wednoro a interns* ige&aycm G rim fora story about 
“Lumet and Girlm « drawing of the B Aitc Hu x al Chelsea 
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failing sight, and young Turner became a student of the 
ttoyal Academy 

These were Ins principal living instructors, bat be leaint 
more from the dead — from Claude and Vandevelde, from 
Titian aud Canaletto from C nyp and IV iIsod He*leam t most 
of all from nature but m the beginning of his career his 
studies fiom art arc moro apparent in Ins works There is 
scarcely ono of his predecessors or contemporaries of any 
character in water colour painting that ho did not copy, 
whoso stylo and method ho did not study, and in pa-t 
adopt Wo havo within Ibo last few years only Wien able 
lo study at coso theworl s of the early wafer colour painters 
of Lngland, and the resale of tho interesting collections 
now nt South Kensington mid tho British Museum, 1 c 
quests of Mr and Mrs Llliton, Mr Towshcwd Mr William 
Smith, wul Mr Henderson, lias lieen on tho one baud lo 
mcreaso our opinion of their merit, and on the other to 
show how far Turner outstnppcd them \\ o cm non see 
how trnc and dedicate Mere tho lightly unshed monochrome 
wnlcr scenes of Ilcarne , how robust tho studies of Sniidby , 
that Parnell and Pajcs could not only draw architecture 
wcll.bnt could warm thcirbuildings with sui ,nnd surround 
them with space nml air, that Cozens could concave n 
landscape poem, nnd execute it m 110110*110 li 11 monies of 
green and silver, that Girlin could invest tho simplest 
study with tho feeling of tho j athos of ruin and solemnity 
of cn rung , the first of water colour painters to feel and 
paint tho soft pcielratno iiifluencc of sunlight, subduing 
all things with its golden chirm In looking at one of liw 
drawings now nt South Kensington, a I ta* 0/ the 11 ftarft, 
nnd comparing it with tho works around, one cannot help 
lieing Btrnck with this difllrence. that it is cornu to to IW 
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ns it goes, the realization of one thought, the perfect ren 
dermg of an impression, harmonious to a touch Broad 
•nnd almost rough ns it is, it is yet finished in the true 
sen^e as noEnglish work of the hind ever was before There 
arc more elaborate drawings around, plenty of straggle after 
effects of brighter colour, much cleverness, much shill, hut 
nowhere a picture so completely at peace with itself In 
looking at it wo can realize what Turner meant when he 
said that he could nevei make drawings like Girtin Equal 
harmony of tone, far greater nnd more splendid harmonies 
of colon?, miracles o( delicate drawing, triumphs over the 
most difficult effects, dreams of ineffable loveliness, very- 
many things unattempted by Gutiu ho conld achieve, but 
never this simple sweet gravity, never this perfection of 
spiritual peace 

Bnt in spito of this, the great fact in comparing Turner 
with the other water colour painters -of his own time — and 
wo are speaking now of his early works — is this, that 
whereas each of the best of the others is remarkable for 
one or two special beauties of style or effect, be is remarkable 
for all He conld reach near, if not quite, to the golden 
simplicity of Girtin, to tho silver sweetness of Cozens , he 
could draw trees with the delicato dexterity of Edndge, 
and equal the beautiful distances of Glover , he could use 
tho poor body-colours of tho day, or the simple wash of 
sepia, with equal cleverness He was not only technically 
the cqnal, if not master of them all, bnt he comprehended 
them, almost without exception 

Such mastery was not attained withont extraordinary 
diligence in the study of pictures At Dr, Monro's ho 
could study all the best modern men, including Gains- 
borough, Mori nnd, Wilson, and Do Louthei bourg, and he 
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coulA also study Stlvatoi Rosa, Ucmt laudt, Claude, vicf 
Vnndeveldc Ono day looking over somo prints with 
Sir Trimmer,* ho took up a Vnndei cldc and said, That 
made me a painter " And Diycs (Gu tin’s master) wrote 
m 1801 — • Tho way ho acquired his professional powers 
was by borrowing where he could a drawing or a picture 
to copy fiom, or Ij mal mg a si etch of any one m the Exhi- 
bition? eaxlj tit the mommy, and Jims? my it at home ” Tho 
character of lus early works is sufficient of itself to prove 
tho extent of his study of pictures, and we are inclined 
to think that most of Ins early practice was from works of 
art, and not from nature The spirit of pvnhy commenced 
in hum very early , it was tho only test of his powers, and 
he seems to bavo pitted himself in tho beginning of his 
career against all his contemporaries, fiom Mr. Henderson 
to Girtiu, and many of tho old mastcis, and novei to have 
entirely relinquished tho habit When wo think of tho 
number of years he spent in doing little hut topographical 
drawings, a castle here a town there, an abbey there, with 
appropriate figures in the foreground, using only sober 
browns and blues for colours, his progress Beems to have 
been very slow , but when wo sec most of the artists of 
biatimo doing exactly the same, and that the old landscape 
painters whom ho principally studied were almost as 
limited m tho colours they employed, especially m their 
drawings, we do not see how ho could well have progressed 
more quickly , and when we further consider tho enormous 
distance which he travelled — from the i ery bottom to the 


W hotlier fntl i r or son loes not aj ptar 
8 Down to 1 SSI tin* Lvl luticm iq common parlance alwai g 
tl e bihib tion of (lie 1 ojal Academy 


meant 
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very height of Jus art — that ho should havo accomplished it 
all in one short life appears miraculous Themilcstonesof Ins 
1 journey are not shown plainly m Ins early work, that is all 
That there was much conscious restraint on his paifc in 
the use of c&tours, that he of wiso purpose devoted himself 
to perfection of his technical power liefoi c ho endeavoured 
to show Ins strength to the woild, we see no reason to 
believe Ho coaid not well lmc done otherwise, and for 
such an original mind ono marvels to observe how through 
out his career ho was led in tho chains of circumstance 
Tiio poe? painter, tho dumb poet, ns he has well been called, 
shows Mtlo eccentricity of genius in his youth There 
was tho strong inclination to draw, hut no strong inclina- 
tion to draw anything m paiticular or anything very 
bcantifnl On the contrary, lio drew tho most uninteresting 
and prosatc of things, copied had topographical prints and 
ngly buddings When it ins proposed to make him an 
architect he did nut rebel , when it was aftcrw ards pro- 
posed to make him a portrait painter ho did not mnrmur 
It wa3 ilr Hardwick, not himself, that insisted on his 
going to tho lloyal Academy His first essay m oils u is 
duo to another’s instigation Whatever work canio to him, 

he did , that which he conld do best, that which ho had special 
genius for, the painting of pirns landscape, ho scarcely 
attempted at all for years Almost every artist af that 
day went about England draw ltig abbeys, scats, and ca9tlc 
for topographical works Wliat others did, he did 'What 
others did not do, ho did not do No doubt it was the only 
profitable employment he conld get, and ho very properly 
took it, and worked hard at it, ho was borne along tho 
stream of circumstance nsoveryliody else is, Irat hc,nnltko 
most men of strong genius, seems never to lm e attempted 
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to stem its tide, or get oat of its way His genius was 
a growth to which every event nnd accident of his life 
added its contribution of nourishment Though stirred 
with unusual power, he was probably almost as unconscious 
ua to what it tended as a seed m the ground , ho had a dun 
perception of a light towards winch lie was growing , ho 
was conscions that ho put forth leaves, and that ho should 
Romo day flower, hot when, nnd with what special bloom 
ho was destined to surpriso the world, wo doubt if ho had 
any prophetic glimpse His development was extraordi- 
nary, and coaid only have been produced by specie! careful 
training, but tins training was mainly due to circumstances 
over which ho had no control Nntnro came to his assts 
tftnee in a thousand different ways, and in nothing more 
than giving him a quiet temperament, like that of Cole- 
ridge a child, “ that always finds, and ncvci seeks " He 
was not fastidious, except with regard to his own work, 
and about that, more as to the arrangement and finish of 
it than the subject Ho had nn excellent constitution, early 
mured to Tough it, and his comforts were very simple and 
easily obtained Ho was not particular, men about Ins 
materials and tools , any Berap of piper would do for a 
sketch on an emergency Ho was always able to work 
and to work swiftly and well No fidgeting about for 
hours and days because hp was not in the mood , no sacri- 
fice of sketch after sketch becanse they did not please bun 
none of that nervous lestlessness which so often attends 
imaginative workers , and his work was imaginative from 
the first — if not in conception, in execution Solitude 
seems to have been tho only necessa>y condition for the free 
exercise of his powers, which were as happily employed in 
“ making a picture” of one thing as of another, and when he 
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Wanted something to put in it to get it “ riglit, ” lie never 
hid much trouble m finding it He said, “If when out 
sketching you felt a loss, yon havo only to turn round, or 
walk a few paces farther, and yon had what yon wanted 
before you.”® His physical powers were also great, and 
bis mind was active in receiving impressions Mr Lovell 
Reeve, as quoted by Mr Alario Watts, says — “ His 
religious study of nature was such that he would walk 
through portions of England, twenty to twenty five miles 
a day, with his little modicum of baggage at the end of a 
stick, sketching rapidly on his way all striking pieces of 
composition, and marking elTects with a power that 
dagnerreotyped them in lus mind There w ere few moving 
phenomena in clouds and shadows that he did not fix 
indelibly in his memory, though lie might not call them 
into requisition for yens afterwards ” He was not tied to 
any particular method, or bound to any particulai habit, 
when he found that his way of sketching was too minute 
and slow to enable him to make his drawings pay their 
expenses, ho changed his stylo to a broader, swifter one 
So, without going quite to the length of Mr H.amerfon, 
who appears to think that everything in Turner’s youth (in- 
cluding ugliness and bandy legs) happened for the beafciu the 
best of possible worlds, we may safely affirm that he could 
scarcely have been gifted with a temperament better suited 
for steady progress, or one which was more calculated to 
make him happy, for it enabled him to exercise his body 
and mind at the same time, to earn his living and to lay 
np stores of pictoinl heanty m lus memory, to do what- 
ever task was set him, and yet get artistic pleasure out of 
even the most commonplace study by ombelliflhmg it with 
his imagination. 
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In 1780 ho tieramo a Rtudcnt of the Royal Academy, 
and m the year after lio exhibited a Vtcw of th« Atth* 
bishoji's I’nZacc at Lnmbelh. In 17^1, 2, and 6 he exhibited 
several topographical drawings but down to tins timo he 
seems to have made no {thatching tours of any length. He 
drew in tlic neighbourhood of London, and Ins journeys to stay 
with friends at Margate and Bristol will account for hi» 
draw mgs of Malmesbury, Canterbury, and Bristol Bet 
about 1702 lie received a commission from Mr ,T Walker, 
the engraver (who also nfterwards employed Girtm), to 
make drawings for Ins “ Copper-plate Magazine " Tins was 
the beginning of the long senes of engravings from his 
works, and it may havo been ono of tho reasons which 
decided him to set up a studio for himself, which ho 
did in Hand Court, Maiden Lane, closo to lira father, 
whero ho remained till ho was elected an Associate of tho 
Royal Academy in 1S00, when ho removed to Cl, Harloy 
Street A year or so after his employment by Walker ho 
got similar commissions from Mr Harrison for his “rocket 
Magazine ” These commissions sent him on lus travels 
over England referred to by Mr Lovell Reeve The 
copper-plates of tho sketches for Walker, including somo 
after Girlin, were found nbout 6ixty years afterwards by 
Mr T Miller, who republished them m 1854, in a volume 
ealted “Turner and Girtm’s Picturesque Views, sixty 
years since 11 Theso drawings mark lira first tour to Wales 
on which he set forth on a pony lent by Mr. Nnrraway 
Tho first public results of this tour were tho drawin" of 
Chepstow in “Walker’s Magazine'’ for November, 1794 and 
three drawings m the Royal Academy for that year. 
By tho next year’s engravings and pictures wo trace him 
to “Nottingham,” ‘ Bridgnorth ” ‘ Matlock,” “ Binning- 
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liitm,’ “ Cambridge," “Lincoln,” “ Wrexham, ’ “Peterbo 
rqngli,” aud “Shrewsbury, ’ and by those of 1796 and 1797 
{o“ Chester,” “Neath,” “ Tunbridge,” “ Bath,” “ Staines,* 
“Wallingford,” “Windsor,” “Ely,” “Hint, * “Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire,” “Salisbury,” “Wolverhampton,* 
“Llanddo,” “The Islo of Wight,” “ Llandaff,” “ Wal- 
tham," and “ Ewenny (Glamorgm),” not including draw- 
ings of places he Tiad been to before 

His furthest point north was Lincoln, hn, farthest west 
(in England) Bristol Tho only parts in which he reached 
the coast, were in Wales and the Isle of "Wight Lanca- 
shire and tho Lakes, Yorkshire and its waterfalls, were 
yet to come, and nearly all coast scenery, except that of 
Kent 

The drawings for the Magazines were not remarkable 
for any poetry or onginabty of treatment perceptible in 
the engravings, the cathedrals being generally taken from 
an unpictnresque point of view, more with the object of 
showing their length and size than their beauty, to which 
he appears to have been somewhat insensible always , they 
show a great love of bridges and anglers — there is scarcely 
one without a bridge, and some have two, a desire to tell 
as much about the place as possible by tho introduction of 
figures , they show his habit of taking his scenes from a 
distance, generally from very high ground, and his delight 
in patting as mnch m a small space as possible, and his 
power of drawing masses of houses, as in the Birmingham 
and tho Chester 

Tho result of these tours may be said to have been the 
perfection of his technical skill, the partial displacement 
of traditional notions of composition, and the storing of Ins 
memory with infinite effects of nature It was as good 
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and thorough discipline in the study of nature, as his 
former life had been in the study of art, and though his 
visit to Yorkshire in the nest year (1797) seemed ncces 
saty to bring thoroughly to the surface all the knowledge 
and power he had acquired, it was not without prosent 
fruit Bather of necessity than choice, wc may observe, 
be confined his powers mainly to the drawing of views 
of places supposed to ho of interest to the subscribers *of 
the Magazines, but his individual inclinations m the choice 
of subject, and lus tendency to pmer landscapo and eea 
view, showed themselves now and thin First in this draw- 
ing of Ihe Panlhcon, the Homing n/fep tho Fire, exhibited 
in 1792 , next in 1793, m his Ttciu on ffte Ewer dton, neat 
St Rods, Bristol, and tlic Rising Squall, Hot 

TI ells, 1 from the same place , then m 1791, Secotul Fall of 
tho lliucr MonacJt, Denis Bulge, in 1795, View near the 
DcliI' 8 llndj , Gduhganshrv, iuth the Riicr llyllol, in 
1790, Fishermen at Sea, nud in 1797, Fishermen coming 
Ashore at Sunset, jn a ions to a Gale, and Moonli jhl a study 
tn Millanl , u now jn the National Gallery 

That his genius was perccptiblo even m these early 
days is evident from the notice taken in a contemporary 
ie view of kia drawings in 1791, when ho was nineteen 

' 3S8 CkruUl arch Gate, Cantnb try W Turner Tilts deserving 
p iturc, lut\i Nos. 333 an \ 35C an. amongst die best in tlio present cx* 
1‘ Inlion. Tley are llio j reductions of a lety young artist, and -give 
strong indications of first rate ability} llio character of Gothic arclu 
tecturo is most happly picscnod, an l its profusion of tnmute parts 
massed with judgment, and tinctured wuli tniOi nnd fidelity This young 


1 IIis first exhibited oil picture, according to Mr S. Redgrave ‘See 
H cticmary of Artists of tlio English School " 

* According to most accounts bis first exhibited oil picture 
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artist should beware of contemporary imitations llis present effort 
ounces an eye for nature, which should scorn to look to any other 
amine ” 

Again in 1790, tho “Companion to tho Exhibition,'’ 
with regard It) Ins first sea-piece contains this paradoxical 
sentence, attempting to express his peculiar power of giving 
a distinct impression of ill-defined objects, which was ap- 
ptreutly evident oven in this early work. 

“Colouring intnril, figures masUrly, not too dolimt— obscure {x.r- 
ccption of the objects distinctly seen — through the obscurity of the night 
— partullj^ltummed ” • 

Again in 1797, wo have this testimony as to tho extra- 
ordinary (for that timo) character of his work, from an 
entry in tho dnry of Thomas Greene, of Ipswich, about 
tho Fishermen of 1797. 

“ June 2, 1797. Visited the Uojnl Academy Exhibition Particularly 
struck with a tuaicv by Turner j fishing scssels coming in, with n 
heavy swell, in apprehension of tcmjiest gathering in the distance, and 
casting, ns it aduinccs, a night of shade, while a parting glow Is spread 
with fine t fleet upon the shore. Tho whole composition bold in design 
and masterly in execution I am entirely unacquainted with the artist $ 
but if ho proceeds os ho has begun, he cannot fail to bcioinc the first in 
his department ” 

Here, then, heforo Turner’s visit to Yorkshire, we have 
evidence that not only was the superiority of his work 
apparent, but that ono or two of tho special qualities 
which were to mark it in tho futuro wero already per- 
ceived, and publicly piaised. 

After looking carefully at all tho ascertainable facts of 
Turner’s youth, wo can only come to tho conclusion that 
it was not tho fault of naturo or mankind that he grow into 
a solitary and disappointed man. 
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StcretiVCness un his own put and want of trust in his 
fcl'ow creatures seem to have been bred in lum, and to ha it 
resisted all the many proofs wh cli the friends of his youth 
and wc may say of his life, afforded, that there weic kind > 
and unselfish persons m the woild whom lift could trust, 
sod who wonld trust him There is no proof that he ever 
had confidential relations with any human being not even 
Girtin That bo should havo willingly ent himself adrtft 
from human fellowship w e arc loath to believe m spite of the 
many facts which seem to support it It seems moio natural 
and on the whole (sad as even this is} more plcasc.ut.to be- 
lieve that ho met with a 6cvcro blow to Jus confidence , that 
though naturally suspicious, tlic many kindnesses he re 
ceived wcie not without a giacious effect, but that lus 
budding trust was killed by a sudden unexpected frost 
I or these reasons we uto inclined to belicvo in the story of 
lus early love , although it, as told by Mr Tliornbuiy, is not 
without inconsistencies 

Turner is said to havo plighted vows with Hi a sister of 
Ins school friend at Margate , he left on a tour, giving hci 
Ins portrait, tbo letters between them wctc intercepted, 
and after waiting two years she accepted another When 
bo reappeared sho was on the evo of her marmge, and 
thinking her honour involved, refused to return to her old 
love # 

Such in Bhort is iho Btory winch wo wish to believe, and 
as it camo to Mr Thornbury from one who heard it from 
relatives of the lady, to whom she told it, thcro is probably 
some truth in it. It is, however, almost impossible to 
btliovo that Turner, whoso tours never extended to two 
years, and whoso power of locomotion was extraordinary, 
should allow that tuna to clapso without going to see one 
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whom ho really loved If he did not getnny letters lie would 
hive been desperato; if he dnl get letters they would lnvo 
shown him tint aho hid not rcccncd his, which would 
have mido him, if possible, moro desperate still As tho 
mrao of tho Tidy is not given, it is next to impossible to 
find ont tho truth Onr faith, however, ns n bilnnco of 
probability, still remains that Tamer wasjiltcd,nnd that the 
effect of it was to confirm for c\er Ins want of confidcnco 
m hia fellow-crcalurca. 
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TOPKSntre AM* THE \OUSQ ACAHFMICIAK 

1797 to 1807 4 

F ROM the facts of Um foregoing chapter it may bo fairly 
presumed that although Tornor'e election ns Associate 
in 1799 followed quickly after Jus fino display of pictures 
from the northern counties in 1793, ho was before {bis a 
marked man, whose superiority over all then living land 
ecapa painters was visible to crities and lovers of art, and 
could not have been disguised fiom the eyes of the artists of 
the Royal Academy It did not i cijuiro a genius liko tint of 
Turner to distance competitors on the Academy walls m 

thoso days England was almost at its lowest point both in 
literature and art Tlio great men of the eailiei part of tho 
eighteenth, century, Pope, Thomson, Gray, Colling, Swift 
Fielding, Sterno and Richardson, had long been dead, and of 
tho later brilliant, bnt small circle of artists and men of 
letters of which Dr Jobnson was tho centro (Goldsmith 
and Burke, Garrick and Reynolds, Hnme ana Gibbon), Rey- 
nolds only urn left, and he was moribund Of other UTtists 
■with any title to fame there was none left but Do Lonthpr- 
bourg and Morlond, Hogarth had died m 1701, "Wilson 
m 1782, Gainsborough in 1788 Tho new generation ot 
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llscatalogucs ho domed the subjects of most of lus pictutv*, 
they directed him to the poems which sot flimo to bis 
imngination, and helped (unfortamtolj ), with thc ir < l ticcr 
spelling and grammar and truncated quotations ti form 
v. lrtt literary stylo ho had, hut tho greatest'lwoU which 
the Academy afforded was tho opportnmtj of famih n 
for that ambition which was one of tlie ruling powers of 
his nature 

But lm tour in tho North in 1797 was before l 1 ' 3 days 
of Academic rivalries and glories Ho was only two nnd- 
twenty, and seems to have been actuated by no m<f<ico but 
to paint ns well and truly as he could tho beautiful scenery 
through which ho passed Tho effect upon him of tho 
fells aud vales of Yorkshire and Cumberland seeing to lutvo 
been touch tho same as that at Scotland uponLaudscer $ it 
braced all bis powers, developed manhood of art* turned 
him from a todsomo student into a triumphant master 
Mr Buskin writes moro eloquently than truly about this 
first visit “For tho first time tho silence of nature around 
biro, her Freedom sealed to him, her glory opened to him 
Peace at last, aud freedom at last, and loveliness tit last , 
it is hero then, among tho deserted vales — notnmcmgmcn, 
those pale, poverty struck, or cruel faces — thvt multi- 
tudinous marred humanity — are not tho only things which 
Godlms made ” These aye fine words, hut what » picture, 
if true’ Can this young man who has travelled through 
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handiwork m making nion, that o mountain seems to him 
tn comparison is a revelation of unexpected success 9 If 
Turner had been cooped m i garret of the foulest alley in 
London since his birth, and hid only escaped now and then 
from the hardest drudgery to read tl e works of Jlr Carlyle, 
this picture might be neir the truth, but we doubt even 
then if it conld escape the clnrgo of being over-coloured 
Whether Tamer had any special object in this journey 
to the North in 1797 is not clear, hat it is at least pmbiblo 
that Girtm’s success at the Kihibition of this year with his 
drawing 1 ?, from Yorkshire and Scotland may hive influenced 
him, and that he may have already received a commission 
from Dr Whitaker to make drawings for the u Parish of 
Whnllcy,” published three years afterwards He must at 
all events have had much leisnro from other employment m 
order to produco the important pictures m oil and water 
colour which he exhibited tho nextyear Of these we only 
know Jfominj on tho Conislon TV/? and Brdlermno hale 
now in the hahoml Gallery Another, whether water o- 
oils we do not knon, was Km ham Castle on the Tv'e'd — • 
Summer’* Mom, the first of several pictures or the same 
subject, which was a favourite of Ins for a good reason 
Jinny years after (probably about 1824 or 1825), when 
making sketches for “Provincial Antiquities nnd Pictu- 
resque Scenery of Scotland, with $e«criptive illustrations by 
Sir W alter Scott, 182G, * ho took off his hat to Norham 
Castle, and Cadell the publisher, who was with him, ex 
pressed surprise “ Oh,” was the reply, “ I made a drawing 
or pamhugof Norham several years since It took. , and from 
that day to this I have had as much to do as ny hands 
conld execute ” If the Castle was treated in the same 
way m this first as in the subsequent pictares of Norham, 
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with the hill and ram m the middle distance set against a 
•brightly illumined shy, the effect \ns sufficiently now and 
striking to make the reputation of any painter in those 
days It was an effect which as far as we know hid never 
been attemjftcd before, this casting of the whole shadow of 
hill and castle straight at tho spectator, so that, in spite of 
the bright reflections w the watery foreground, ho seems 
to be within it, and to see through tho soft shadowy air, the 
solemn bulk of monnd and rum, with their outlines blnrred 
with light, grand and indistinct against the burning sky 
Tho pictures of 1T97-90 confirmed boy On d any doubt that 
a groat artist had arisen, who was not only a painter hut a 
poet — a poet, not so much of the pathos of nun, though so 
many of his pictures had rums m them, nor of tho chequered 
fato of mankind, though there is something of tho “ Falla- 
cies of Hope” indicated in tho quotations to his pictures 
• — as of tho mystery and beauty of light, of the power 
of nature, her inexhaustible variety and energy, ber in- 
finite complexity and fulness No ono can look upon 
his splendid drawing of IFci 7 tcorlJi Castle, exhibited m 
1799, and now at South Kensington, with its rich glow of 
sunset and transparent shadow, and its w ondcrfnl masses 
of clouds, without feeling that such work as this w»3 a 
revelation in those days Sparing and not very pleasant in 

colour, it is yet in this respect great advance npon the 
former work of others and of his own , such colour as there 
is penetrates tho shado and is complcto in harmony and 
tono, while the sky has no blank, space and is part of the 
picture, tho vivifying unitingpowor of the composition, with 
nioro interest and feeling in ono roll of its truly-studied 
masses of cfoud form than could bo found in Ibo whofo of 
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Altogether it is difficult to ovcr-cstimito tbo influence of 
tins first journey to tho North upon Tnrncr’s mind «rt, 
although he had almost perfected his skill and shown un a 
mistakablo signs of genius before But these tours had 
other gifts not less important, though in a different way, 
for lus introductions to Dr Wlntnkcr, the local historian 
to Mr Basirc, the engraver, to Mr Pawhcs of rnrnley, to 
Lord Harewood, and to Sir John Leicester (afterwards 
(182G) Lord do Tahlcy), through Mr Listcr-Parkcr of 
Brovrsholme Hall, his guardian, may all bo said to havo 
resulted from tins tour • • 

Dr Whitaker was tbo vicar of tbo parish of Whalley, 
and ii as writing a book upon it in tba manner of those 
days, giving descriptions of tbo local antiquities, tbo 
churcbcs, the rums, the crosses, and an account of tho 
county families, with their pedigrees and engravings of 
their ancestral 6cats Not only each county, hat almost 
every parish had such a historian in those days, and 
although tho spirit of these works is arch mol ogi cal rather 
than artistic, engaged with genealogy rather than history, 
and with pride of familyand countyrathcr than of tbo people 
and nation they did a gTeat deal of valuable work Dr 
Whitaker s work is no exception to this rule, and ho was 
in many ways a typical writer of the kind, for he himself, 
though he “ chose 1 tho Church as his profession, was a 
man of property and county importance Valnablo as 
artists were in those days to tho writers of tbe'se works, 
they were yet considered of very secondary rank They 
weTO indeed not called “artists” but “draftsmen,” and 
notwithstanding that Dr Whitaker recognized Turner^ 
genius, he did not think it necessary in this “ Parish of 
Whalley to mention m the preface tho existence of such 
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a drawing for the “ Tamil of Wl, alloy, • but mil, whom 
Iflrro 511 ^ Thornbury to Imvo become acqn unted about 

it may be said that bo was one of Turner's longest 
and staunchest friends Tho mnnbci of drawings (still 
a Famley) winch ho mado when visiting Mr Towles 
between 803 and 16 o 0 (lnclllllmg „ thc = do 8l „,, lcs of 

ds shot while ho was there, of tlio outhouses, porches, 
and gatowa tIl0 properly, of ^ ^ ^ 
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Bayes wrote of him TO ” Mte ° d ” 

for Iub worts, for l 2ia ' an mast I»o loved 

vorsation JarZ » £ ? ” “ 0t 8tn Wf, hm con- 

Turner wis made at at Jtr ^ clls ’ cott ige, 

good humoured ridicule even at I -T d ' d ’ ,0t escn P“ 
eaneatnreby Mr p a „ lcs ’* ™‘«r » plam from a 
ls »I Kl» It she;, V "'d friends 

m an ill-cut brown tad rn t- * 1 UIe J ewisli.noscd man 
“ taU Coat * 'taped wustcoa- - 
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' abbeys, unless they iro tho scuts of Ins ilistinguisbet 
P tons, Mr Bechfoid of FontUitl (for nlioiu in 3700 Jj, 
punted sevcrnl views of that UUfitcd toner, nh.ch mielr 
linvo f„™ cd a subject for , „ nl<) of Tnnitr , , 

po J.SirJ L Leicester, nnil otlicrs Hiseolhcr castles 
Cirnnrvon 1800, Pembroke, 1801 end 1801,, St Donat's, 
“i n nil probably compositions 

w.thrfTrel “n ff° I " Jr '™" rc ‘ 1 f ” little m comparison 

d] , , 1° "<*»"* pictorial beauty Hon completely be 

c mS ™ caso of Eilbhnrn baa been very 

“ Obser / u 1 ' ^ “''"'“‘“•'I "*<> Mr Bn*,n says, 

dicwf o“ f'r" 7 ’T" rnCr “I'”- too, 1800, 

'ZtZZrT' J-* 
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Homer and tlm T r ^ °” My Biology of 
bebad ’c„b lr ' ° f ,"“ °‘ a Tral ’ ra “' ' W«™l. 
For tlioso Who ontvTn or ‘hislostaatonisliingslutomcnt 

tbrongli bis pictnrrs f °'i ° avorhing of Turner e niunl 

these there is no tra’ ’Vi ’“' vll ‘ ,cri ”S >« tbo citremo, form 
baivof tbeOIdTestam s 0 ever at nny time studied tbo 
Ibis period including thotlat l,ro “'P classical pioturcs of 
a»H^ro™„.„ ti p", '"r 10 ’ "* “Mor, -avoro Jason 

™ 8.t one Homeric L.^cl P,0 ‘'™ 1S11 - 

to do avitb myth„l„ g y J *’ 0lr J ,a - b »‘ that bas nothing 
Tho evidence of Turn ’ 

Of mind dnnng this p„' r / 1 I ” C , l ° , ' es sboivsl,ttlotranqnillity 
lessnsss of nnsatisSed ambihoL” a ” “' 1 ‘beres't- 
-A-s he land already pitted 
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himself Against, and beaten nil tho wafer-colourists, he 
nojv commenced a conrso of rivalry against nil tho oil 
painters post and present, who enmo anywlicro within the 
reach of his art, which he endeavoured to extend far beyond 
landscnpo limits. 

His first tilt was probably against Do riontherbonrg 
in 1799 with his Pattis of the Nile, nf fen o'clocl '*, \chen fho 
I'Qrienl llcio up, from the tfafion of flat gmiboafs I'licrcn lh * 
hafferij and Castle ofAboul.tr ; and his Tifth Plague of Egypt 
(1S00), his Anry cf theMedis A'siro'j'l in the Desert ly <i 
Wh’rlirint, and The*Tenth plagu* of JHgypt (1802), pro- 
Inbly owed more to Do Louthcrbonrg’s grind hat theatri- 
cal pictures and Elhphuskon, than to any meditation on 
tho “ Law of tho Old Testament.” 1 Of Wilson, though 
dead, and neglected even when alive, ho continued in 
netivo rivalry as late as 1S22, when ho proposed to Mr. 
J. llobinson, of tho firm or Hurst and Itobia«on, to have 
fonr of his pictures (three of which were to ho painted 
etprcssly for tho venture) engraved in rivalry with Wilson 
and Wooltclt. “ Whether we can in the present day,” ho 
writes, contend with finch powerful antagonists ns Wilson 
and Woo) left would bo at least tried by nkc, security 
against rblc, and smno rcrmincrat ion for tho time" of 
painting. The pictures of ultimate t.a)e I phall bo content 
With; to succeed would perhaps form another epoch in 
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the English school, and if we fall, we fall by contending 
with giant strength ’ It is difficult to make oat the mean- 
ing o even this short extract from this illiterate composi- 
tion, hat it is quite plain that the open rivalry with Wilson, 
which commenced about 1800, had not ceased m 1822 
But he did not confine Ins rivalries to English painters, 
or o e fi c id of landscape art His long rivalry with 
Llande commenced with the “Libei Stodiornm " ,n 1807, 
. a ^ an dovelde earlier. His famous Shtjnorecl 

(pamted 1805) now in the National Gallery, lus per- 
botonH " TT 1 ° ! Ml ' w,a ' ,r ■ P’-'M for fcord Ynr 

mZ “ d *» » Stuan, painted for iho 
S’; “ d — ™ «•» Ellesmere Gallery, 

arc “ painted for tbo Earl of Egremont, 

painted / T 9 " UfcCr TJje Elleamerc pietnro was 

Leant If ' reC J ," V u rj, ' V,U ' °”° °f VnudcTolde’s on tho 

l cr y Of ' ,0 't togetberm tbo Ellesmere Gal- 

■ary Of them J„b„ Burnet „ role _ 

nlirenee to ij "n'«,'o»™l n.llionl 

‘kfinod compared w ufi’, t. ct,,,** 55 ’ 1 16 " b ,0 "ar 1 ' lool[ s little an I 
towardu the spectator rtuh all T,lr " er 3 boat ,s advancing 

3 tltat the satis are prevente 1 fmm k ' BnJ a * m larit 7 •» both pictures 
"5 mt O and being suftenod b von!” 6 l °? cuttln o an 1 barsh from the r 
A *mall U at is brought m coiftart tb ”* n,Uofa simitar shape and colour 
foms tl o principal light, if >t roers . stowing nuny fish, « Inch 

S: n ‘ h ° riCt -» ll '«'^tsareof a ?,,, C fLV fur thcre is no strong 
ycastjrvases, ti le sh ape c ° t Uie m * tone even in the 
beautiful form , , n -v anderrel ! e , f S‘° Q the ***** 13 broad, «"'• 

” un » wnh tb* i esse I j n OW,. ' p,ctaro « 13 *r°tty and del oi 1 
ToT th0Ush tbe Wftr "> tints oV.T ° Wure °" llined f arm in 
„ ,T n 8Dd d ff0 * tbo colour Ofl! "? T*** ° f cbuds «"*»> 
‘ !cUn 51 ofb “ brush lueomlfo^l ' 8 ' 11)0 r 13 d 3 Curbed by 
' ° 11 0 tno pictures ns vmrtrc (if 
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it may have been a mark of jealousy, was always a token 
oP.reapect reelings crossed cacli other m Turner’s mmd 
'as colours did in Ins works, it is often difficult to know 
whether his feeling is to ho called noblo or base, and the 
same complexity maj bo not ced m his “artistic" motives 
When imitating other masters he brought his knowledge 
of nature to bear strongly on bis work to make it more 
natural , when painting a natural scene, In, employed all 
his traditional study to mal c it more “ artistic ” 

By this time, however, he had learnt nearlj all tliatwaa 
to bo lcaftit from arf, ancient or modern, m the landscape 
way, bnt it is as diQcrCnt with nature That was a book 
which ho could not exhaust, though he was never tired of 
turning over fresh pages It was almost his only book 
and ho began a new chapter about 1801 or 1802, when lie 
made his Grst tour on the Continent Previous to this he 
mifbt haro paid a visit to Scotland, for the Exhibition of 
1802 contained three Scotch view*, one of which was the 
Kilclium already mentioned In 1803 ho exhibited no less 
than six foreign subjects, of which one was tho Calais Pter, 
now m tho National Gallery, another tho Pcstual upon 
ilie oj ciung of the Vintage of Jfaren, in tho possession of 
Lord Yarborough, tho others were Donnci die, Saury, mlh 
Mont Blanc , Chateaux do Michael, Donna die. Saury , Si 
Hugh denouncing vengeance on tho ^hej herd of Courmatjeurtn 
the Valley of d’.loust , and Glacier and Source of the Aneron 
going vp to the 2Icr de Glace , in the Valley of the Chamouiu ' 
After thisbnrsfcof foreign subjects he did not exhibit another 
scene from abroad for twelve years, except tho Pall oj the 
Rhine at Schajfhausen (1806), and content this tune with 


The names of these pictures are gi«.n as printed in the Catalogue. 
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simpler, nfei, E..gltsh u Fan, of the Castle of St 11M 
S ”“j (1812) During the next loo, years 
the most important picture, and one of the most beautiful 
e ever painted, -was the f MnouaS mBmaj (Jrouj/i tppour 

J py’"‘ ‘ T 7 “ 4 "“"W r ”'‘. mtchanged with Sir 
icestcr for The Shpwrecl , and now m the national 

tallery, together Me 0 „, g , w 

VeTd^rZ,”” ^ ■‘“ thCr ^ ” f “■ 

stint ntLl^ e£e Anting which ho kept op this con 

hare not c7 ' V,lh so m "'7 «> lists, livilgnnd deadband wo 
nnrestl ““‘'I thC '" Ut «■«-!»%,, continuing Ills 
Ita^toT? 7 01 Ml ” r ° r “ r *»“V hioro years 

tho patient rl ft rcs i whtch emulation wns tliemotirc, 

k r ,odso and po ™ * 

from year tn ™ r ew w ^° watclicd Ins pictures 

bcaatiful studies of The A f . 8 °“ Sca “ “I”™ ° f 

nnd the Grand* pi « ps ’ about Chatnonm, Grenoble, 

..u.d“‘ z°:t T d 'r s - ta ■ 

truthfulness and an orimn 1 "' rt ' rm,s f ” luidscapcs of a 
bo should prefer fo , al P°' vcr never before known, 
Of dead men Tossiblr , m rivalry with tho fames 
"“7 to fame to show^tlio l °” sllt tt »‘ t Whs tho nearest 
devclde, Toussin, and th^ll “ “’ t 1,c c »» Ia l**t Van 
Possibly ho may have 1 cs ‘ oflhe m on thcirown ground 

Pmse with the, r aid m Puer to dm 

have been, ho choso to C ° rn P“ ) >lt,on However this may 
“labor,' he f ™° “ » >■« 

Out of twenty plates 7i „. tlirec foreign subjects 
“••/K„ 7P Haafe; Mount St GotW. and V 



CHAPTER V 


the irucr stodiqvuji — ms poetry and Dr agon* 

I N 3807 Turner commenced Lis most serious nvaliy, 
“The Liber Stndiorum," a rivalry which not only ex- 
ceeded np force but differed in quality from bis others Pre 
vionsly ho had pitted his shill only against that of tho 
artist rivalled, adopting tho stylo of his rival, bat tn 
these engravings he pitted not only Ins skill, but also 
his style and range of art against Claude’s There are in- 
deed only a few of the “ Liber ” prints which arc in Claude s 
style, and most of tho best are in his own Lovely as are 
Woman Fla jnvj Tambourine, and Hindoo Deiohons, they 
seem to ns far lower in value than Mount St Gothard 
and ITind Dead Hill There is the usual mixture of 
feeling in the motives with which Turner undertook 
this work, the same dependence On others for tho start 
mg impulse which wo see throughout his art life, tho 
same originality, industry, and confusion of thought in 
carrying out his design The idea of the “Liber” did 
not originate with him, but with his friend Mr "W P 
Wells The idea was noble in so far ns it attempted 
to extend the bounds of landscape art beyond previous 
limits, to break down the Claude worship which blinded 
the eyes of the public to the merit that existed m con 
temporary work, and prevented them, and artists also, 
from looking to nature as the source of landscape art 
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It is scarcely too much to say that m thoso dajs Claude 
stood between nature and the artist, and that ho was 
as much the standard of lnndscapo art as Pkeidias of 
sculpture To try to clear away fins harrier of pro 
gross, as Hogarth had striven years hcfoie to abolish 
tho “black masters,” was no ignoblo effort, and it was done 
m a nobler spirit than that of Hogarth, for he did not attempt 
fo depreciate his rival Yet the nobility of the attempt was 
not unmixed, for if bo did not disparage Claude, ho at 
tempted to make himself famous at Claude’s expense Ho 
did not indeed say, ^s Hogaith would have done, ' Claude 
is bad, I am good but lie said, “ Clnude is good, but I am 
hotter ’ His own cxpcncnco even from very early days 
should have told him that, despite the cant of connoisseara 
and tho strength of old traditions, no purely original work 
of his had passed unnoticed, and tiiafc tho h nest and noblest 
u ay of educating the public tasto was by following tho bent 
of his original genius, and leaving the public to draw their 
own comparisons 

Mr Wells’s daughter states that not only did tho “Liber 
Studiornm " entirely owe its existence to her father’s per 
suasion, but the duisions into “ Pastoral,” “ Elegant Pas 
toral,” “ Marine,’ &c , wero also suggested by him Turner 
determined to print and publish and sell the “Liber” him 
self, hat to employ an cngravci His first choieo fell on 
“ Mr F C Lewis, the best nqnntint cngravci of tho daj , 
a\ko at tho very time was at work on facsimiles of Claude’s 
drawings ’ 1 With him ho soon quarrelled The terms were, 
that Turner was to etch and Lewis to aqnatmt at five 
guineas a plate The fhst plate, Bridge and Goafs, was 


lCwO nson- 
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finished nnd accepted l»j Tamer though not published till 
•apnl, 181., bat tho second phtc Tamer gas o Lewis tic 
op ion of etching as well as aqnatiutmg, and he etched it . 
f ° ' n ^ nnt * 6Cn * a proof to Tamer, raising his charge 
^ V ~ & nineas to C1 ght, in consideration *of .the extra 
„ , Qrner pntsed it, but declined to havo tho plate 

Tin* V °1 ’ I°ar C ^ ronni ^ tb it Ws hid raised his charges 
Tbs ended Mr Lcw,s’s connect, on with tho -‘Liber • and 
cn ™ nc *t employed Mr Charles Turner, tho mezzotint 

Ch^les T 1 L ° kia { ° W h ‘ m C '* ht ? Uineas * l >laie 

but after TT C "^ ruo fiPtf pNtes it tins price, 

W o,'"' 1 r ‘ m ’ lcd l ™ ty ’ !-> ~'.od to niso h,s 
«Sce t 'od to a qimrcl With 

Mr Thornba^L™ 1 " n,” 1 Tur “ Cr ". M C " Sm " TS ’ 
quarter eiven i , ^ ’ ,^*° P' untcr "ho had never hid 
turn, I ZV°JZ WhCa h0 ™ — » *« 

Ctactmg i, e m ® M * no S“H«r," and “mlleTiblj 
engraver who k.,,i ' “ rner c0 «td not understand Loo- au 
l T to get otTh„ f m . y sUo ° ld 

“ost of Tl.o„>W. .,1“ l " Mt 7-tirst " This, lllo 

TLcre is no evidence to , ” tS ’ " uUcr b‘ untrustworthj- 
d "™» with him »“» harga in was ever 

°f any dispute with !! ° ' m s ^ rn gglmg, thero is no word 
himself, and aS to lu S tUl hobc &’ ln *» employ them 

any man should endriJ?* * cm o ''Wo to understand ” how 
contracted f or> lfc w arto obto ‘n more thin the price 

W0I ”” lt "™,tUo m “ a ‘ U b ““' !!s arrangements Turner's 
»> s b »»ght into prl’?‘ S SP "‘ of “» ‘“Ho trades 
"as evidently lh( , ^ “ 1,1 ‘Le case of Lewis ho 

“ “ “oeaae of Charles Turner 




Til K All* HIMII m 

fro % 1 rn>* 1* 
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as uTnl/nnne ’ bUt LDS,nos ‘ i trans >' 1 ™* to was 
towards .J ”“° m '™' 1 '‘ , “ 0 timcsd,sio n est Hu Milan 
c 7 ed v l " , :!„: 0 mlh *» ‘>*0 “I«W can it 

Mcen sh.iw, , “ ’ n ” e Hla P™<® a‘ first wc.a 
proofs WlJ" ,. P n,| ts. and twenty five Vl#ngl for 
are subipot + e P •» es got worn (and mezzotint plates 

^ne r d'S' I ( n d0l “ ,Or ’ , “ 1 ” “ *• «*» P»l.), 

crcatlir no .. em> soffletimea chancing tbeeJTeA 


Tumor meit a MfJ CtCn ° r '' t '° n m th ° h S h - P“ 
greatly, as » t h 0 e “’ EOD5ehme? changing theet 
smooth, snow-c ° fjiacc ’ "'hero he transformed the 

m tlao aSsacus Wd V Sl ' ,0ICr , mto sprt-T ndgCB of ice, or 
trough the «„ i e P eri9 » where thfi effect of sunbeama 
, ],£“ Z° oi ofiaced, and tLo , llm) wind 


lurongb tliewnni ttffi vuccu or sun uc 

the head of HeRn W *' S C ^* acc<3, the direction m wii 

f’oe afterwards cOTcclle'd”Ti°° b L nf; ™ d “ ns “ 3 ’ 

the worse the vrw c ^ an ff es " cro not always I 

that of the Calm * te pla<e in some cascs > as 

his coiifu S i 0n of Hm c^cot, and what wo havccalli 

his “distorted lo-no°>’ 1 ^ ’ nn< ^ w hat Th ora bury has calli 
Was not wron" in R lu ^ lV0 him to believe that 1 
plates as proofs A i M dld these worn and alt ere 
di sagrceabl e than dJU C ] 8aistr y “ay lend ns a word lei 
wo know that ho hahi( °T i° 8ncJl tran sictions, hut whi 

•on between proofs m f i ** 7 fr ° m tho first “ado no distuic 

"^crdifferentnamesat^ff ^ h ° 8 ° ld same thing 
down and wo arey llT ‘l™*— Cray pica breal 

h o°«f hfc 1,0 C0Bl d cheat saf i 6 concIusion that when hi 

acq ait Tame,. 0 f m r 

_Jhwnessin issuing the 


* a JIDg of »>> — — — ° 

— pro. 

^rire,!. tlc31 «cUlent wort ^ cr S ‘ n 'l' or um 1 Macmillan 

Ww * most of tt,e abme informant 
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“ Liber Stndiornm " in competition with the French 
pointer’s “ Liber Ventatis,” a book well -known to the 
, public and to him, ns tho third edition of its plates, engraved 
by Earlom, was just issued, when tho “ Liber Stndiornm ” 
was begun *IIo must have known what the public did not 
probably know — that Claude’s rough sketches were mere 
memoranda of tho effects of his pictures taken ky him to 
identify them, and never meant for publication ; whereas 
his were carefully-finished compositions, into which he 
threw his whole power Not only was the publication 
unfair a% regards Qlande, but it was misleading to tho 
pubbe us regards himself Tho title, “ Liber Stndiornm,” 
applies only to some of tbo prints A few of tho poorer 
plates, especially tho architectural ones, and such simple 
designs as tho He lying and Ditching, might properly 
perhaps havo been called studies, but oven npou those he 
bestowed a care and a finish that would entitle them to he 
called picture**, monochrome as they are 

Tho want of a well-considered plan, and the capricious 
way m which they were published, contributed to tho 
llUsuccess of the work , and though we are accustomed to 
look upon its failuro as a severe judgment on the taste of 
tlio time, wo are not at all sure that it would havo succeeded 
if published in the present day, unless Mr Ruskm had 
written tho advertisement 

“ The meaning of the entire book, according to that eloquent v ritcr 
‘ nas symbolized m the frontisp ece 1 * which lie engrai ed with Ins own 
hand j 9 Tyre at Sunset, with the Rape of E iropa, indicating the syra 
holism of tho decay of Europe by that of Tyre, its beauty passing 


1 Siot issued till tho lOtli part, or over f»o yean, from the puhbcation 

of the first, * Only a portion of it thepetnre 
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awnj Into terror an \ j » lgnwat (Furova being the Mother of Minos and 
I ha lamanlhus) ” t 

Tamers advertisement thus dcscrilcs tho intention of. 
the work — 

* Intended as an ill istnt on of Lan J*-ipo C< mpm t on cUew! as fol 
lows Ilistor enl Mounts noni, I astoral. Marine on I Anh loetural " 

We think Tamer's description tho more correct, and 
that tho intention of his frontispiece was to pit e nil tho 
“classes "in one composition, and wo are extremely doubt- 
ful whether Tnmcr knew or cared anything nhcjjit either 
Minos or Ithadaronnthus 

Tho most obvious intention of tho work was to show 
his own power, and thero never was, ami perhaps never 
will bo again, such an exhibition of gemns in tho saino 
direction No rhetor c can saj fir it ns much ns it says 
for itself in thoso ninety plates, twenty of which were 
never published If lie did not exhaust art or natnre, ho may 
bo fairly said to havo exhausted all that was then known 
of landscape art and to havo gono further than any one 
el«e in the interpretation of nature Notwithstanding, tho 
merit of tho plates is very unequal, some, ns Sohca j Jlfos* 
and the Litlle Denis Bn Iqe, being moro valnablo ns works 
of art than many of his largo pictures , others, especially 
the architectural subjects, tho Interior of a OhurcJi, and 
P anbury Mill, being almdU devoid of interest As to nnj 
one thonght running through tho series, we can see none 
except desire to show tho whole range of Ins power, and 
as to sentiment, it seems to us to bo thoroughly impersonal, 
lmpnitnl, and artistic. Ho turns on tho pastoral gr 
historical stop as easily as if ho w ere playing tho organ, 
and his only concern with his figures is that they shall 
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porform their parts adequately, which is “is mnch is some 
of them do 

We hive spoken of the booh is in attack on Claude, md 
of the “ intention ' of the wort, bnfc wc nre not sure that wo 
arc not using »too definite ideas to express tho variety of 
impulses in Turner’s rtund that tended to the commence 
ment of the “ Liber ” We hive seen lint the first notion 
of jt, and its divisions, were suggested by Hr Wells, and 
the plates nre nothing more nor Jess than i selection from 
his sketches ind pictures arranged nndcr these heads His 
early topographical drawings and studies in England pro 
Tided him with tho architectural and pastoral subjects, 
Ins studios of Claude and the Poussins and Wilson, with 
tho elegant pastoral, Vandeveldo and nature with the 
marine, and his one or two visits to tho Continent with the 
mountainous Tho frontispiece, tho first attempt to give 
n coherent signification to the whole, was not published 
till 1812, and it was not till 1810 that the advertisement 
to which wc have called attention appeared when, after four 
years’ intermission, the issue of the “ Liber ” was recom- 
menced , oven then it is only described as 1 an illustration, 
of Landscape Composition. , ’ and it is quite probable that the 
desire to make money, to display his art, to rival Claude, and 
to educate the public, contributed to the production of tho 
work, without any very vivid conseionsuess on his part as 
to his motives of action It has,* like all Turner’s work, 
the characteristics of a gradual growth rather than of the 
carrying out of a well-defined conception 

There is one way in which tho title of the book may ho 
considered ns appropriate, and that is to take “studia” to 
nean “studies, ’ in tho nsnal general sense of the word for 
it is an index to his whole course of study (including books 
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and excepting colour), down to the time of its publication 
With tho exception of h« Venetian pictures and Ins Htpr 
extravagances, it may he said to l»o an opitomo of hi* art. 
without colour. Poets ami painters may change their 
style, and may develop their powers in aftcr-lifo in an 
unexpected manner , but after tlio ago at which Turner 
had arrived when ho commenced to publish tho ‘‘ Liber,” 
viz, thirty-two, there aro few, if any, mental germs which 
have not at least sprouted Turner, though ho never left 
off acquiring knowledge, or developing his style, is no ex- 
ception to this rnlc, and this makes tho “Liber”# valuable, 
not only as a. collection of wotIxS of ait, but as » nearly 
completo summary of tho great artist’s work and mind 
Amongst Ins moroohnous claims to tho first place among 
landscape artists, are his power of rendering atmospherical 
effects, and tho structure and growth of things Ho not 
only knew how a tree looked, but ho showed how it grow. 
Others may have drawn foliago with moro habitual fidelity, 
but none ever drew trunks and branches with such know- 
ledge of their inner lifo, if you look at tho trunks in the 
drawing of Hornby Caslla for instance (which wo mention 
because it is easily seen at the South Kensington Unseam), 
and compare them with any others m tho same room, 
tho superior indication of textnro of haik, of truly varied 
swelling, of consistency, and all essential differences between 
living wood and other tlnngs, cannot fail to be apparent to 
the least observant Although tho trees of the “Liber” 
are not of equal ment (Mr Buskin says tho firs are not 
good), this quality may he observed in many of the plates 
Others have drawn the appearance of clouds, but Turner 
knew how they formed Others have drawn rocks, bnfc ho 
could give their structure, consistency, and quality of 
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surface, with a few deft lines and a wash , others conld 
hide things in a mist, but ho conld reveal things through 
mist Others conld make something like n rainbow, but 
he, almost alone and without colonr, could show it stand- 
ing out, a bow of light arrested by vapour uj zmd-air, not 
fiat upon a mountain, or printed on a cloud If nlllns power 
over atmospheric effects and all Ins knowledge of structure 
aro not contained m the “ Liber, ’ thcro is sufficient proof yf 
them scattered through its plates to do ns much justice to 
them ns black and white will allow If wo w ant to know 
the result of lus studies of architecture no seo it hero also, 
httlo knowledge or care of buildings for their oun Bakes, 
bat perfect sense of their value ptctonally for breahmg of 
lights and casting of shadows , for contrast with tba unde- 
fined beauty of natural forms, and foi masses m compo- 
sition, fortlio sentiment that inins lend, and for the names 
which they giro to pictures If wo seek tho books from 
which his imagination took Cue, we have tho Bible and 
Ovid, tho first of small, the latter of great and almost 
solitary power Jason daring tho huge glittering serpent. 
Syrinx fleeing from Pan, Cophnlus and Proem, JEsacnsand 
Hespene, Glancus and Scylla Narcissus and Echo, if we 
want to know the artists ho most admired and imitated, 
or tho places to which he had been, we shall find easily 
nearly all tho former, and sufficient of the latter to show 
tho wide range of Ins' travel In a word, one who has 
carefully studied the “ Liber’ had indeed little to learn of 
the range and power of Tnrnei’s art and mind, except his 
colonr and his fatalism 

Tho first quotation from the “ Fallacies of Hope,” nejrer 
thcless, was published in the catalogue of 1812, as the 
motto of Ins picture of Snoustorm — Hannibal and Jivs Army 
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Grouting the Alft, and it is probable that tho ill-success of 
the “Liber” contributed not a little to tho gloom/ Inin t 
of mind which breathes through tho fragments of this 
'unfinished composition. These were tho lines appended 
to that grand picture : — 

“ Craft, If cacti- ty, and fnqil-5h!wnn fjrro 
on tho tun!)J) 0 ’ nari ihrn J'JondtT ikir’J 
Tlx* rater ami the rapine— Psgin’iim* (pod, 

A! Lr l-cc-Jino their prey; (till the rim f n-IisncM, 

on the urn with hope low , broad, and nan 
Wliili. the firnt nrrWr of t?i< tlw award j ear 
bums Italj’a UjurhM Uirrw r w ii>i utorm-t 
]i9talu wh paw, maitjiim'J tie* p wll'i dea 1, 

Or ml} fragment*, »il detract wa wil'd. 

Still on Campania'* ftrtilo ptaini— he thongUt 
II it the loinl Lrectr soil'd, t'apaa’s jot « U "air- * 

This is nearer to poetry than Turner cu'r got ngain. 
The picture is wcll-Vnomi, and as as RUL'ce-ded partly hr a 
storm observed nt Farnley, parti}* by a picture by J. Cozens, • 
of the name subject, from athich Ttirntr is rejiorted to Jmvo 
Bald that lie learnt more than from any othrr. 

TnrncrV luirvf poetry w.w shown from the first possible 
moment. The litst pictures to winch he appended poetical 
mottoes nero those of 17?**, hut he ronld not have used 
them lieferc, as quotations were nevrr published in the 
Acndt my Catalogue prior to that year. When his first 
original verses were pul hsLrd ate eaanol tell, hut tlitro is 
little doubt that the lines to his n*vt I's Put* », in 
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the Catalogue of 1811, were of his own fabrication They 
aro not from Callimachus, as asserted in the cntaloguo, but a 
] n table of the descriptions of two of Ovid s dragons, the 
Python, and Cadmus's tremendous worm, and aro just the 
peculiar mixture of Ovid, Milton, Thomsod, ^ope, an ^ 
tho ^notations in Royal Academy Catalogues, out of which 
he formed Ins poetical style Tho Tiirnercsqno stylo of 
poetry is in fact formed very much m the samo way a-s tho 
Tnrnercsqne stylo of landscape, but the result is not so 
satisfactory It required a totally different land of brain 
machinery from that which Turner possessed < Ho may 
have had n good ear for the music of tones, for he used to 
play the flute, but ho had nono for tho music of words 
Coleridge was an instance of how distinct tboso two 
faculties nre, as he, whoso verses exceed almost all other 
English verses mbennty of sound could not tell one tioto 
of music from another Turner lived in a world of light 
and colour, and beautiful changeful indefinite forms , bis 
thought had visions in place of words , his mini communed 
with itself in sights and symbols , the procession of Ins 
ideas was a panorama So, where a poet would jot down 
lines and thoughts, ho would print off tho impiessions on 
his mental retina , his true poetry was draw n not written — ■ 
the poetry of instant act, not of laboured thought How 
sensible he himself vra? of tho difference, is shown m Im 
clnmsy hues — • 

Percept on, reasoning action s slow ally 
Tl wigt ts that in the m nil nival ened 1 e — 

Kindly expand tl e monumental stone 

And as tho cont one power * v 

This js Mr. Thornhnry’a reading of part of tho longest 
piece of poetry by Turner yet published, which ho has 
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printed without any care, making greater nonsense than 
even Turner ever wrote, which is saying a great deal 
“ Awakenod ” for mstanco is probably “ unwakened,” and 
“monumental stone” is probably “montal store” with 
another word at tho commencement the word “ power ” is 
possibly “ pours,” os the next lino goes on, “ a steady 
current, nor with headlong force,” Ac Wo quilo agree 
with Mr. W M Rossetti, that these extracts arc not mado 
tho best of, though it is doubtful whether tho result of 
moro careful editing would bo worth the trouble 
Theresia no pictruo which better shows tho greatness 
of Turner's power of pictorial imagination than the 
Ai<ollo anl Python Wo have 6aid that nature was 
almost Turner’s only book The only written book which 
tbero is evidence that ho really studied — read through, 
probably, again and again — is Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses ” 
Th it lie was fond of poetry there is no doubt, but tho 
bp irks that lit Ins imagination for nearly all his best 
classic ll compositions carno fiom this book This is the 
only poem which ho really illustrated, and an edition of 
Ovid, with engravings from all the scenes winch ho drew 
from this source, would mako ono of tho best illustrated 
books in the world It would contain Jason, Narcissus an l 
JJelu), Mercurj and Herso, Apollo and Python, Apulua t n 
search of Apuleius (which is really tho story of Appulus, 
who was turned into a wild oh\c-trce, Apnlcia being a cha- 
racteristic mistake of Tumei ’s for Apulia Ho is sometimes 
called “a shepherd of Apulia," in notes and translation 0 , 
and Turner evidently took the name of tho country for the 
nailio of a woman), Apollo anl the Sibyl, Tie Vision oj 
Medea, The 0 olden Bough, Mercury and Argus, Phi to and 
Vroserptne, Glaucus and Scylla, Pan and Sjrmx f Vljsses 
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and Pot jphunn* Or nil these p ctures and designs we havo 
ao doubt that, though, he icfcrrcd to other poets in the ec- 
logues and got the idea of some port of tho composition 
fiom other poets, tho original germs aro to bo found in no 
other booh than Ovid's “ Metamorphoses ” Wo f have not 
exhausted tho list of Jus debts to this poet, for it is pro- 
Inblo that tho first ideas of his Carthage pictures, and all 
that deal with the history of yEncas, catuo fiom tho samti 
source, assisted by references to Vergil 

OF all these, excepting tho Vljsscs nnd Polyphemus, there 
19 none greater than the ApdUo amt Python / Ithough 
tho figure of Apollo w not satisfactoiy, it gives an ade- 
quate impression of the small sizo of the boj-god, tho 
radiating glory of Ins presence, tho keen enjoyment of his 
struggle with the monster, nnd the triumph of “ mind over 
matter ° Of the landscape and tho dragon it is difficult to 
exaggerate the grandeur of tho conception ; tho rocks and 
trees convulsed with the dying struggles of the gigantic 
worm, the agony of tho brute himself, expressed in tho dis- 
torted jaws and tho twisted tail, tho awful dark pool of 
blood below, the scams in its terrible riven side, studded with 
a thousand little shafts from Apollo’s bow, and tho frag- 
ments of rochfiyingin the air above the grifiin-lihe head nnd 
noisomo steam of breath, moko a picturo without any rival 
of its kind in ancient op modern art It i , as wo have 
Baud, taken from two dragons of Ovid Turner seems 
to have been of tho same opinion about books as about 
nature, and if he wanted anything to complete his picture, 
went on a few pages and found it The idea of the god 
and Ins bow and arrows is taken from the account of the 
combat m the first hook of the " Metamorphoses, ' and the 
idea of tho huge dragon with his “ poyson-potmeh.,” comes 
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from the samo place l>ot the rmn of the woodland, tho flying 
stones, and tho earth blackened w lth the dragon’s gort 
come from tho description of tho combat 4 of Cadmus find 
his dragon in the tlwd Tho larger stone is too lingo in 
deed to be that which Cadmus flung, it Im been oithci , 
as Mr Buskin thinks, lashed into tho air by Ins tail, or, 
as wo think, torn off tbo rock and vomited into tho air , 
bat there is tho tree, which tho “ serpent s weight ” did 
make to bend, »nd which was “grieved his body of the 
serpent's tail thus scourged for to be,” theio is “ tho stint- 
ing breath that goth ontfrom hisblacU and helllah^noutb,’ 
there is the blood which “did die tho green grass black,' 
an idea not m Callimachus norm Ovid s description of the 
Python, but wliicb occurs both m tho lines appended to the 
picture and in Ovid’s description of Cadmus’s serpent If 
there were any doahtlcft as to the influence of Una dragon 
on tho picture, thero is still another piece of evidence, viz , 
something very like a javelin, Cadmus’s weapon, which is 
sticking in tho dragon, and has reappeared after being 
painted out, so that it. is possible tb it Turner meant lht> 
hero of tho picture, m tho first instance, to bo Cadmus 
and not Apollo 

Tho two great dragons of Turner, that which guards the 
Garden of the Hespeandcs, and tho Python, are specially 
interesting as the greatest efforts made by Turner’s imagi 
nation in tho creation of living forms, excepting, perhaps 
tho cloud figure of Polyphemus They arc perhaps the 
only monsters of the kind created by an artist’s fancy, 
which are credible even for a moment They wiU not 
stand analysis any more than any other painters’ monstelrs, 
but you ean enjoy the pictures without being disturbed by 
palpable impossibilities Tho distance at — 1 — '■ — — 
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Ladon helps the illusion ; with his fiery eyes and smoking 
laws, his spiny back and terrible tail, no one could wish 
Tor a more provable reptile. The only objection that has 
been made to him is that his jaws are too thin and brittle, 
while Mr. Buskin is extravagant in his praise. Itis wonder- 
ful to him— 

“ This anticipation, by Turner, of Hie grandest readies of recent 
inquiry into the form of tho dragons of the old earth .... this 
saurian of Turner’s is Tery nearly an exact counterpart of the model of 
the lguanodnn,now the guardian of the Hesperian Garden of the Crjstal 
Palace, wings only excepted, which are, here, almost accurately, those 
of the pU^odactyle The instinctive grasp which a heallhy imagination 
takes of possible truth, eren in'its wildest flights, was never more mar- 
vellously demonstrated " 

Mr. Buskin then goes on to call attention to — 

“The mighty articulations of Ins body, rolling in great iron wares, n 
cataract of coiling strength and crashing armour, down amongst the 
mountain rents Fancy him moving, and tho roaring of tho grojnd 
under Ins rings j tho grinding down oftbe rocks by his toothed whorls; 
the skeleton glacier of him in thunderous march, and the ashes of the 
hills rising round him like smoke, and encompassing him like a 
curtain 9 

The description, fine as it is, seems to us to destroy all 
behef in Tnmcr’s dragon. Tho wings of a pterodactylo 
would never lift tho body of an ignanodon, and Turner’s 
dragon could not even walk, liis comparatively puny body 
could never even move his miles of tail, lot alone lift them. It 
is far better to leave him where ho is ; tho fact that ho is 
at tho top of that rock is sufficient evidcnco that ho got 
there somehow ; how he got there, and how he will get down 
again, are questions which we had better notaskif we wish 
to keep our faith in him. Nor can anything be more con- 
fused than the notion ofa “saurian” with “coiling strength 
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and crashing armour,’ making the ground “ roar under Ins 
rings ” Tins might be noil enough of n fibolous motatci^ 
made of iron, but quito inappropriate when applied to a 
Bnurian, liko the alligator, fur instance, vnth its soft, slow 
movements, and its bony, skin padded, noiseless armour 

Tho Python will stand still less nil attempt to define in 
words what Turner has purposely left mysterious. Not 
even Hr ItusViO, we fancy, would daro to pull him out* 
straight from amongst bis rocks nml trees, and put bis 
gn (Tin's bend and talons on to that man cllotis body, half 
worn, half caterpillar But lie is grand, nnd believable as 
ho is More stmplo than either of tho other monsters is tho 
single wavo of Jason’s dragon in las dm Tins is n mcro 
magnified coil of a stmplo snake , hut its size, its gltttcr, its 
incompleteness, the tcrnhlo energy of it, its peculiar fit*- 
pontine wmness, that elasticity combined with bliflhcss 
which is bo hornblo to see and to ft cl, make it moro awful 
even than tho Python 

We do not bchevo m Turner s power to evolve cicn as 
imperfect a saurian ns Ins Ladon onfc of bis imagination, 
however “healthy , ’ and have no doubt that ho had seen 
the fossil remains of an ichthyosaurus Wo havo tho testi- 
mony of Mrs Wheeler that bo was much interested in 
geology,' and think it moro than probable that the thinness 
of the monster’s jaws apd, wo may add, the emptiness of 
his eye socket are due to his drawing them from a fossil, 
which his knowledge was not great enough to pad with 
flesh 


Thorribarp, p 236 



CHAPTER VI 


lurLEr street, DEroNsnirr, nvuiicrsiiiTn, a\d Twickenham 
. 1800 ro 1820 

• 

D URING llio fiist ten ycirs of Um period u c Lave 
a cry lUtlo intelligence respecting Turner’s life He 
moved from Hand Court, Muden Line to Gt, Harley 
Street, m 1799 oi 1800, nnd it is not improbable tint be 
bought the house, as No GI and tho bouse next to it m 
Harley Street, and tbo bonso in Queen Anno Street, all bo- 
longed to bun at the time of bis death There was communi- 
cation between tbo tbreo bouses nt the bach, althangb tbo 
corner hoaso fronting both streets did not belong to bun 
In 1801, 1802, 1803, nnd 1801, bis address in tbe Royal 
Academy Catalogue is 75, Norton Strcot, Portland Hoad , 
but in 1S01 it is again Gt, Harley Street In 1808* it 
is Gi, Harley Street, and West End, Upper Hall, Hammer- 
smilb , and Ibis double address given till 1S11, when it 
is West End, Upper Hall, Hammersmith, only In and 
after 1812 it is always Queen Anno Street West, with 
the addition, from 1814 to 1826, of bis house at Twicken- 
ham, called Solus Lodge m 1814, and Sandycombe Lodge 

1 He became Professor of Perspecli'e to tbe Kojal Academy in tins 
year 
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from 1815 to 1826 It is lemaxhablc that m the Cata- 
logue of the British Institution for 1814 his address is 
given as Hailey Street, Cavendish Square, showing that 
ho had not then given np his lion so in this street, and 
this is good evidence that it belonged to him 

The war which broke out with Bonaparto m 1803,' and 
w is not finally closed till 1815, prevented him from pur- 
suing his studies of Continental scenery, and he seems 
during this timo to have dovoted himself principally to tho 
composition of Ins great rival pictmcs, and tho “Liber 
Studiorum,” about which wo have Already written he 
stayed occasionally noth his friends, Mr Tawhes atrarnley, 
n hero he studied tho storm for Hannibal Grossing tho /1/p*, 
and Lord Egrcmont at Tctwortb, whero ho painted jlpitfoia 
and Ajntleius Almost tho only glimpse that wo get of his 
house m Harley Street, though it is very doubtful to what 
period it belongs, was sent to Hr Thornlrary by Hr Rose 
of Jersey — 

"Two ladies, Mrs It and Mrs II .once paid liim a visit in 

Harley Street, an extremely rare (in fact, if not the only) occasion of 
such an occurrence, for it mast be known lie was not Fond of parties 
I eying, as lie faitciel, into llio secrets or his nlcsogc On sen ling 111 
their names, after 1 aving ascertained that he was at home they were 
politely request!. J to walk in, on 1 were shown into o largo silting room 
without o Fro This was in tho depth of winter j and lying about in 
various places were several eats with' ut tails. In a short time oui 
talented friend made his appearance, asking tho 1 idles if they felt cold 
Tho youngest replied m tho negative, her companion, taoru curious, 
wished slo hail slated othtrwise.os she hoped they might have been 
show n into hu sanctum or studio After a little conversation ho offered 
them wine and biscuits, which they partook of for tho novelty, such an 
event being almost unprecedented in bis house One of tho ladies be 

• Turner seems to hate paid a visit to the Continent in 180t, as Mr 
TUomhury refers to some powerful water-colour Swiss scenes of 180-4 
at Far nicy, p 210 
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^towing some notsco upon the cits, lie was induced to remark that lio 
Lad seven, and that they camo from the Isle of Man ” 1 

I 

Whatever is, the proper dato of this story, it is to he 
feared that he had good reason for not wishing persons to 
pry into.thh secrets of his menage Wo ourselves have no 
wish to pry into those secrets , but the fact that Tnrner 
hid for the greater part of his lifo a homo of which he was 
'ashamed, is sufficient to explain a great deal of lm want of 
hospitality, his churlishness to visitors, and Ins confirmed 
habits of secrecy and scclnsion 

Them is no dontit that he habitnally lived with a mis- 
tress Hannah Dauby, who entered his service, a girl of 
sixteen, m the year 1801, and was his housekeeper m Queen 
Anne Street at Ins death, is generally considered to have 
been one , and Sophia Cat olme Booth, u ith whom he spent 
his last years in an obscure lodging in Chelsea, another 
There are many who havo lived moro immoral lives, and 
have, done more harm to others by their immorality , but 
be cboso a kind of illegal connection which was particu- 
larly destructive to himself Ho made Ins homo the scene 
of lus irregularities, and, by entering into intimate rela- 
tions with uneducated women, ent himself off from healthy 
social influences which would have given daily employment 
to his naturally warm heart, and prevented him from 
growing into a selfish, solitary pian Not to be able to 
enjoy habitually the society of pure educated women, not 
to be able to welcome yonr fnend to your hearth, conld 
not havo been good for a man’s character, or his art, or Ins 
intellect 

His uninterrupted privacy possibly enabled him to pro- 
J There is no record of a visit by Turner to tl e Isle nf Min. 
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dace more, and to develop Ins gem os farther in one 
direction , bat wo coaid hrwc well spired many of his pic- 
tures for a few works graced n itb a wider cnlturc and 'i 
healthier sentiment Ho coaid punt, and paint, perhaps 
better for Ins isolation— 

The light that noier on sea or Inn I, 

The consecration an 1 the Pott s iJnam ’ 

But it would have been hotter for him, and, wo thud , for 
lus art also, if ho could ha\c said — 

“Farewell farewell, Dio heart tliarfircs aline t 
Housed m a dienm, at d stance from the kin 1 
Suih 1 tppiness, wherever it U known, 

I« to I c p tied , for tin nurtly 1 1 n 1 ’ 1 

It was not from an} scorn of the conventions of society 
that he disregarded them, lor thcio is no trice of any feel- 
ing of this sort m his pictures or Ins reported convei satio*-, 
and in his will ho required that tho “ Poor and Decayed 
Male Artists," for whom he intended to found a charitable 
institution (“ Tamer’s Gift”), should bo “ of lawful iisite ” 
One reason why he never married may have been Ins Bhy- 
ness and consciousness of his want of address and personal 
attraction Mr Cyrns Redding, fiom whom wo have one 
of the brightest and best glimpses of Turner as a man, 
Bays — 

“ He was aware that 1 e coal l not hope lo gam credit m the woil l out 
of his profession 1 behe>e that h s own ordinary person was, tn his 
dear imndedness, somewhat considijpl in estimat ng his career in life 
He was onto at a jruty where there wertseientl beautiful women 0 e 


1 Wordsworth’s “ Cleg ac Stan ns,’ suggested by a picture of 1 Peelo 
Castle sa a storm, painted 1 y Sir George lit a imont 
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of them itruck h m mock wii!« her charms sn 1 «| lira in? sfjraranc# 5 
aft I Ixs k»kI to » fr «i I in a moment of unguard'd ftdm rati* n, If *he 
j oul 1 m»rr/ rm. I wont I gi»e Iier a hoa 1ml thousand.’ " 

Tim, aid lluf increasing absorption m Ins art of all of 
himself tlm^couhl be so absorbed. Ins destro to economize 
both Ins lime and las money , Ins innate hatred oT interfe- 
rence svith Ins 111 erty , his aversion frr m nmh rlahing any 
pbltgnlion, the consequence* of which ho could n it calcu- 
late — all tended to keep him from mntmnimj, and to make 
him content with the mo*t unromantic nrn mm 

That he in ]Ml#or ihrrealiouts could lie hospitable 
and a * >od companion away from borne, is shown by 
Mr Redding in Ins pleasant volume, frv m whieli wo have 
just quoted lie met Tarner on wlmt nj pears to bare 
been Ins first visit to the county to which his fnmly 
belonged— Devonshire He mot him first, "Mr Red hog 
think*, at thclion«cof 3 [r Collier (t?»e father of Sir Rolicrt 
Collier), an eminent n ercliant of Plymouth, and accom- 
panied him on manv excnrsions On one of these Turner 
actually ga\ o a j icinc “in excellent tast< ** at n scat on 
the summit of the lull, overlooking the S mnd ard Caw. 
rind Hay 
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the great painter, we get a portrait of him as a “ plain 
figure" with “somewhat handy legs,” and “dingy com- 
plexion ” On another excursion, Redding spent a night a 1 * 
a small conntry inn with Turner, about three miles from 
Tavistock as the artist had it great desire to see the 
country round at sunrise The rest of the party, Mr 
Collier and two friends, who had spout the da^ with them 
on tho shores of the Tamar with a scanty supply of pro- 
visions, preferred to pass the night at Tavistock 

“Tamer was content with bread and cheese and beer, tolerably good 
for dinner an 1 sniper in one 1 contrived to feast somewhat less sunply 
on bacon and eggs, through an afterthought inspiration Ift tho Lttlc 
sanded room wo conversed by the light of nn attenuated candle, and 
some aid from the moon, until nearly midnight, when Turner lail Ins 
heal upon the table, ml was soon sound asleep I placed two or three 
chaws in a 1 ne, and f flowed h s exmipV nt full recumbency In Ibis 
way three or four hours’ rest were (»ie) obtains 1, and we were both 
fresh enough to go out, as soon as the sun w as up, to explore the scenery 
tit the netghbo irlioo l, and get a humble breakfast, before out RieaJ 
rejoined ua from raustock It was in that early morning Turner made 
a sketch of the picture (Ctossi ig the Ltaok\ to w luck I ha\e altn led, an l 
tih th he incited me 1 1 bus gallery to sec ” 

Another of these excursions was to Burr or Borough 
Island, in Biglmiy Bay, “To cat hot lobsters fresh from 
the sea ” 

“ The mom ng was squally, and the sea rolled boisterously into the 
bound As wo ran ont, the sea continued to rise, an l off Stake s point 
became stormy Our Dutch boat role bravely oier the furrows, winch 
in that low part of tho Channel roll grandly in unbroken ridges from 
tho Atlantic” 

Two of the patty were ill , one, an officer in tho army, 
wonted to throw himself ovei board, and they “were 
obliged to keep him down among the rnsty iron ballast, 
with a spar across him " 
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‘ Tnrner was ftU ‘ h « while quiet, watching the troubled scene, and it 
was not unworthy his notice The island the sohtary hut upon it, the 

W** # ,3y > aDd the lon S S hom y Bolt Head to sea 
ward, against which the Mates broke with fury, C eemed to absorb tha. 
entire notice of the artist, who scarcely spoke a sj liable While the fis), 
? r * g '“ S readjr > Tw , ner counted nearly to the highest po nt of the 
sland rock, end seemed writing roller than droving The wind was 
f ° r Clther purr ° sc ’ " bat hc P a «icularly noted he 

These reminiscences of Mr Boding contain tho most 
graphic pictnre of Turner wo possess. His carelessness 
of comfort, his devotion to his art, h,S power of continuous 
observation m deep, to of tmnnlt and discomfort, hi. love 
of the sun and tl,o sea, Ins habit of sketching from a high 
point of view, his ability to taU p, clonal momoninda ” 

lunhls " ' " t0 *“ Elnlu ”S '** P»u- 

Ifsmteresting to loam also ft on, Mr Hcddaig^l-t 
early m the morning before the rest were op, Turner 

Z 7Z’t ’"“**? •W*™** W by tlie^tosvn, to 

Peter p 1 ?'" !“"* to Ur Wnlcot (r.c), 

»d the™ 1 ^ U W ” Waleet sold 

:r crcc ‘ cd tw ■*»». °»i- «■» 

Admtlo wtpo^r^ P '“ 

prsnom isifv'i.ibon'^lvnv ^ Turuer . refenana to some 

r :*«. 1 1— *. S ; “ v* • 

n~ *» •"»- 

P ’ drat see them through the planks’ " 
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.This rends lit*' a speech of Dr. Johnson 
We bavo another account o£ this same visit to Devon 
^ s fare from Sir Charles Eastlalc, which hears testimony to 
tlio hospitality which ho received Hiss Pearce, an aunt of 
Sir Charley* appears to have been his hostess, and her 
cottage at Calstock the centre of his excars ions A land- 
scape painter, Mr Ambrose Johns, of great merit, accord- 
ing to Sir Charles, fitted np a small portable painting box, 
which was of much use to Turner in atTording him ready 
appliances for sketching in oil 

1 Turner^ecmwl j leased when ttic npidity with which these sketches 
were done w as talke I of, for departing from Ins kab tuul reserve i i the 
instance of Ins pencil sketches, he in ide no difhcul y m 6howmg them 
On one occasion when, on lus return after a sketching ramble to n 
country residence belonging to my father, mar Ujmpton, the da} » 
work was shown, I o himself remarked that one of tl e si etches (and 
perhaps the Inst) was d no in kss tl ail half an hour On 

-—•25.1P juirmg what had become of these sketches. Turner relied that 
they were worthless, in consequence, as he supposed of some defects in 
the preparat on of the paper , all the grey tints, ho observed, 1 ad nearly 
disappeared. Altho igh I d J not implicitly rely on that statement, I 
do not remember to have seen any of them afterwards ’ 1 

Mr Johns’s devotion was not rewarded till long after- 
wards, when tbc great painter sent lnm a small oil sketch 
in a letter Mr. Redding obtained at tho timo n rongh 
bkcich, and these seem to have been tho only returns he 
made for tho kindness that was ^hown to him at Ply- 
mouth, though many years afterwards lie spoko to Mr 
Redding “of tho reception ho met with ou this toar, in a 
strain that exhibited his possession of a mind not unsuscep- 
tible or forgetful of kindness ” 

lho date of this tour is given by Mr Redding as pro- 


Thornbury, p. 15 J 
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bably 1811, anti by Las llake 1813 or 1814 The principal 

pictorial res alts of it weie Grossing the Stool (exhibited m 
1815), and various drawings for Cooke £ Southern Coast u 
which commenced m 1814 It seems probable that his’ , 
engagement on this work determined his visit to Cornwall 
and Devonshire, bnt this is uncertain, as is also whether he 
pud more than ono visit to tho locality 

This tour is also interesting fiom its being iho only 
occasion on which Turner is known to have visited his 
kinsfolk We aic enabled to state on the authority of ono 
cf his family that ho went to Barnstaple and c^lcd upon 
his relations thcic, and v gentleman, late of the Chancery 
liar, lias kindly supplied us with the following extract of 
a memorandum made by him ,n 1853, from f icts sworn to 
m su.ts instituted to administer Turner's estate 


cnlmH,?, In ri T| r ’ “ n "?. C,Q 0 f n the l“ inteA La ' in s some idea ofedi 
m the parish JrlTt 1 rK# rurner (now < 18j3 ) hTing at Noi th StTcft," 
1 i‘ T i ® .. Kernan ' Cxc,cr ’ lrofEssor o' RI “’,0 « a painter! 
rather twe?’ * rWla “ t ° f WllUm Turner, tlo great artisU 
otLxcertlken'T 8 of,us ono a ricf of tl o c.ty 

1,2“' fr0m , t ' ,C 80u,U anJ th* other a view of Kongo 
Tnner l ° EOn Shortly after, 

J. ”» in l.. ."on" U ‘ ra ' d “' ° f T “" * d "” 

years ago (atmut' *18131 ' '^nV PriCC T"™ 07 ’ 3 llouse at Pieter about forty 

U, m i at ,1C c fr l flt h,s fat,i<?r ’ s rc 

Ibomas Price Turner wcnt to r u d h ' S mld ,llu Shter 

Musical l Mtimiin * Lonlon m 1831 a«™ d ‘he Rojal 

as a chorus ;in4l lES^T * H m wh * 

time saw fc,m f *W though hi T {“,* “Tl T* *** 
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•It is probablo tbit Tomer's father removed with him to 
Harley Street in 1800 The powder tax of 1795 is said to 
have destroyed las trade, and ho lived with his son till he 
died in 1830 Ho used to strain his son's canvasses and 
varnish lps pictures, “which made Turner say that his 
fuller began and finished his pictures for him ” As early 
as 1809, Turner * was m the habit of privately exhibiting 
such pictures as ho did not sell, and the small accumula- 
tion ho had at Harley Street in 1809 was already dignified 
with tho name of the “ Turner Gallery ” 1 This gallery 
Turner's father attended to, showing in visitors «5Lc , and 
when they stayed at Twickenham he came up to town 
every morning to open it Thomhnry says that tho cost 
of this weighed upon his spirits until he made friends with 
a market gardener, who for a glass of gin a day, brought 
him up in his cart on the top of the vegetables This is 
iTfld to have been after Tomer removed from Harley Street, 
and was very well off if not rich, for he had built his houso 
in Queen Anno Street nnd his lodge at Twickenham,* both 
of which belonged to him, ns well as the land at Twicken 
ham, and (probably) the Iionsc mHnrley Street Tamer's 
father mado great exertions to add to his son’s estate at 
Sandyeombe, by running oat little earthworLs m the road 
and then fencing them round At one time there was n 
regular row of these fortifications, t wbich used to be called 
“ Turner's Cribs ” One day, however, they were ruth 
lessly swept away by some local authority If, how 
ever, both father and son wero very “ saving ” and 


1 Sec Romani/ Turner G-vllei}, p vr , for a Citatogue of Turner's 
OaMory m ISOS 

* lie »» sai 1 to lia> e Wn Ins own arch tect for both bouses 
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eccentric in their ways, they were derated to one nnothc- 
from the beginning to the end, to an extent very tonch- 
ing and beautiful, howerar strange in its unmifestahon ' 
Of Turner s ,fe „t West End, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 

™ h “!° “*! J fte foll »™»g glunpso in a comm'hnication to 

loombury by “ a friend ” 

.s’S.tif.r.h— "" » • -»»». 

pictures It 'Vinro ,1 ‘ nere r nlntetl some of his best 

first ac,na„ied „, lh ,h ' n ™'« « kn, tasms 

could paint under i 1 “ ex T ressin g his surprise that Turner 

■*» ™:«““kSyi7'Sr.S d 1 £; i r M r Mn ’ a - 

drawings on the floor of >1 * UC \ ud tllrow down his water colour 
touch them, „ h„ „ U J y f “ h ' r ,0 

•he earn, t™, •• end they wo ,1,1 | „ ,i r , ln . „ 

“ Zd^irt- 0 " ftit lie bee, mo 

of Oxlrd re™ , ’ “ m '"' f ° r ’ '■>«« to Mr. Wyatt- 

ho say. .pi n Hm-ownuth, Pel, 4, 1810," 
of Tmnmer, ndi^hu^ivrdter^to f’ Gn H 0D1 ’ ln of tho name 
tho print ” Thm n ^ on *° be a su ^’ 3Cn ber for 

Trimmer, View,, fHostoTh 41,0 He ”f S ““ 

most intonate friends till l.J ’’"Tl"' bestl “ nd 

went to Hammersmith t„ j ^L, 11 J9 sa,cl that Le first 
•s probable that one of 1m 1**°™ D ,° Loutherl)01i rg, and it 
hold at Tmchcnham was to uZ ” h,a f ™°- 

Lontherhourg d,ed l 81 o "'leer Mr Trimmer Do 

road fcomTmchmlS,^ T T”" 3 Sol “ “s 0 ' ” on lh ° 
>Dng ground and damp °ThI W ° r "'’ I” 3 “ b “' 11 ld,y 
to, hat the addiLns^inX. 1 ^™h, d m - 
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tq see how it looked m Turner’s time — i small semi- Italian 
villa covered with plaster and decorated with iron balus- 
trades and steps ^ Ifc is within walking distance (4 miles) 
of Heston We are ablo by the kindness of Hr P E 
Trimmer, thfc youngest son of Turner’s frjend, to correct 
some false impressions conveyed by Thornbnry’s garbled 
account of what he was told by the eldest son 
* The Rev Henry Scott Trimmer, the son of the celebrated 
Mrs Trimmer, and father of the Rev Henry Syer Trimmer, 
who gave Thornbnry his information, was about the same 
age as Tpmer, and very mnch interested in art As an 
amateur pointer bo attained considerable skill, having a 
wonderful faculty for catching the manner of other artists 
His great knowledge of pictures, and his continual expen 
ments in the way of mediums, colours, and donees for ob- 
taining effects, made his acquaintance specially interesting 
and valuable to Turner, and Tnraer’s to him No betterproof 
of his ability can be found than the two folio wing stories — 

There is a picture at Heston before which Turner would 
frequently Btand studying It is a sea piece with tho snn 
behind a mist, and with a golden hazy effect not unlike 
Turner’s famous Sun rising in a Mist, but the sea washes 
up to tho frame One day Turner said to Hr Trimmer, 
“ I like that picture , there’s a good deal in it Where did 
you get it ? ” (Or words to this effect ) “I painted it,” 
was the reply, upon which tho artist turned away with- 
out a word, and never looked at the picture again. 

The trne story of tho picture, supposed to he by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to which Hr Trimmer added a back- 
ground, is this 1 He purchased it m an unCmshod condition 


See Thornbnry, p 224 
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colour at tlic bottom of tbo picture, the blank expanse of 
white frock was varied and lightened np by tho red hand- 
kerchief and ptyssy’s tabby face, and tho work, which was 
on the brink of Failure, was a decided success. Parts of tho 
cat, handkerchief, and landscape wero put in by Turner. 

Sketching with oils on a largo canvas in a boat, driving 
out on little sketching excursions in his gig with his ifl- 
\cmperod nag Crop Ear, said to havo been immortalized in 
his pictnro of tho Frosty Morning (which was, however, 
painted beforo ho went to Twickenham), fishing for tront in 
tho Old J3rcnt, or for roach in the Thames, with Mr. Trim- 
mer’s sons, digging his pond in his garden and planting it 
round with weeping willows and alders, tho pictnro of 
Turner’s life at Twickenham is a pleasant nnd healthy one. 
At Heston he drew his Interior of a Church for the ** Liber,” 
and actually gave away two of bis drawings to Mrs. Trim- 
mer, one of a Gainsborough, which they had Fccn together 
on an excursion to Oatcney nonsc, and one of a woman 
gathering watercresses, whom they Ind met ou llicir nay. 
Tint tlieso gifts were asked for by tho lady, nnd Turner 
would not let them go without making replicas. He 
once stood with a tong rod two w hole days in a pouring 
rain under an umbrella fishing in a small pond in tho 
vicarage garden, without even a nibble. 

In connection with the Trimmers we get other instances 
of his raro nnd bare hospitality, which showed that ho 
never altered his manner of living after ho left Maiden 
kino. We mnst refer the reader to Mr. Thornbnry's lifo 
for the remainder of theso varied, interesting, and on tho 
whole pleasant reminiscences. 

Space, however, we must spare for a letter, very in- 
rorrectly given by Thombury, the only record of hissccoLd 
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attachment, the object of ■which was the eister-m hw of 
tbo Rev H Scott Trimmer, who was at that tune being 
courted by her future husband — 

Tuesday A:g I 1815 

“ QufeW Annc St 

Mr dear Sir, * 

“I lament that all hope of the pleasure of seeing jou or getting 
to Ileston— most for the present wholly vanish My father tol«l mo on^ 
Saturday last when I was as usual compelled to lcturn to town the game 
day, that you and Mr# Trimmer would leave Heston for Suffolk as 
tomorrow Wednesday in the first place, I am glad to heal that her 
health » so far established as to be equal to tbe journey, and belwie me 
your utmost hope, for liar benefitting by the aea air being fully realized 
will give mo great pleasure to hear, and the earlier tbe better 
“After next Tuesday— if you hare a momenta time to spare, a line 
mil roach me at Tamloy nail near Otley Yorkshire, an 1 for seme time, 
as Mr Fawkes talks of keeping me in tho north by a trip to the Rakes 
he until Noi ember therefore I suspect I cm not to see Sandycombe 
fc>»ndycombo sounds just now in my cars ns an net of folly, when I 
reflect how little I have been able to be there this year, and less chance 
(perhaps) for the next In looking forward to a Continental excursion, 
& poor Daddy seems os maik plagued with weeds os 1 am with dis 

npointments that if MiS3 would but wave baslifulness, or— in other 

words — make an offer instead of expecting one — the same might change 
occupiers — but not to tenie you further, allow with most sincere respects 
to Mrs Trimmer and family, to eonsilcr myself 

“ Your most truly (or sincerely) obliged 

“ J M IV Turner * 

Bnt for the nssnranco of tbe present Mr Trimmer, of 
Heston, tint this attachment of Turner to Miss Trimmer 
was undoubted, and that this letter has always been con- 
sidered in tho family as ^declaration thereof, we should have 
thought that tho offer he wanted was one for Sandycombe 
Lodgo and not for his hand It is, however, past doubt 
that Turner was violently smitten, and though forty years 
old, felt it much. 
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, Tho above letter was tbo only one known to have been 
written by Turner to his friend, the Vicar of Heston, and 
It is quite nnlrno, as asserted by Tliornbnry, that tho 
Vicar’s letters wero bnrnt m sackfuls by bis son His 
largo correspondence was patiently gone through — a task 
which took some years. Tliornbnry was probably think- 
ing of tbo destruction of the celebrated Mrs Trimmer's 
•correspondence by her daughter, in which it is truo that 
sackfuls of interesting letters perished 
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pointed 'with such dexterity that tlio impression of mul- 
titudinous leafage is perfectly conveyed, and the stillness 
of clear smooth water filled with innumerable variegated 
reflections, tho beautiful distance with castle, church, and 
town, and the group of galls in tho foreground, make a 
picture of placid beauty in which there is no straining 
for effect, no mannerism, nothing to remind you of the 
artist It is only in tho tenches of red in tho foro of th« 
river (touches unaccounted for by anything m tho draw- 
ing) that you disceru him at lost, and find that you are 
looking not at naturo but “ a Turner ” If you arc inclined 
to bo angry with these touches, cover them with the hand 
and find cut lion much of the charm is lost 

After tb" * Rivers of England,’ Turner produced work 
more magn...co£ ' in colour, more transcendent in imagina- 
tion, indeed ihe work which singles him out individually 
from all landscape artists, in which the essences of the 
material world were revealed in a mnnnei which was not 
only unrealized but unconccncd boforo, but for perfect 
balance of power, for tho mirroring of nature as it appears 
to ninety-nine out of every hundred, for fidelity of colonr of 
both sky and earth, and form (especially of trees), for care 
fulness and accuracy of drawing, for work that neither 
startles yon by its eccentricity nor puzzles you ns to its 
meaning, which satisfies without cloying, and leaves no 
doubt as to the truth of its illusion, there is none to com- 
pare with these drawings of his of England after'lns first 
visit to Italy — and especially (though perhaps it is be- 
cause we know them best that we say bo) the drawings 
for the 1 Rivers of England.’ Wo are certain at least»of 
this, that no one has a right to form an opinion about 
Turner’s power generally, either tn «ntn ecstasies over 
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was really hurt, his tenderness was greater than his Bj\mt 
of emulation and jest 

Leslio tells the best of the “ counter ^tones ” 

“ In 1832, when Constable exhibited l\w OjKitutg of IJ aterloo Bridge, 1 
it was placed in the School of Painting— ono of the small rooms at 
Somerset House A gen piece,* by Turner, tras nett to it— a 
grey picture, beautiful ami true, but wuh no positive colour in any part 
of it— Constable’s Wat'-rloo seemed as if painted with liquid gold otih 
sihcr, and Turner came several times into the room while he was 
heightening with vermilion and luke the decorations and flags of the 
City barges Turner stood behind him, looking from tho iValcrloo to 
Ins own p cture, and at last brought Ins palette from the great room, 
where ho was touching another picture, and putting a round daub of red 
lead, somewhat bigger than a shilling, on Ins grey sea, went away with 
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whom and Turner not much love was lost, according to 
Thornbnry— he helped On ono occasion by striking in a 
-Tipplo m the foreground of ins picture— the “ something * 
just wanted to mako the composition satisfactory We 
think, then, that wo may enjoy the beautiful story of self- 
sacrifice for Lawrence's sake, without any dmgrccablo re 
Section that it is spoilt by others showing a contrary spirit 
towards Ins brother artists 

The year 1820 was his last at Sandycombc As bo bad 
taken it for iho sake of Jm father, so bo gave it up, for 
“Dad” was always working in the garden and catching 
cold Ho took, this step much to Ins own sorrow, wo 
believe, and much to our and his loss Without the 
pleasant and wholesome neighbourhood of tho Trimmers, 
with no home but tho gloomy, dirty, disrcpatablo Queen 
Anno Street, ho becarao more solitary, moro self absorbed, 

, or absorbed m lits art (much the samo thing with him), 
and lived only to follow unrestrained wherever his way- 
ward genius led him, and to amass money for which he 
could find no use How he still loved to grasp it, how- 
ever, and bon unscrupulous bo was in doing so, is pain 
fully shown in lus dispute with Cooke about this time 
(1827), winch prevented a proposed continuation of the 
u Southern Coast * Mr Cooke’s letter relating to it, 
though long, is too important to omit, and, though it nny 
bo said «to be eg parte, carries sad conviction of its truth — 

** Ja narj 1, 1827 

‘ Peak Sitt 

I cannot help regretting that you persist in demand ng twenty 
fiv* Sets of India proofs before the letters of tlio continual on 
of the ‘ Coast ’ bes des be ng pa 1 for the dm rings It i* 1 krt mvi-m 
your eyes, to prerent your obtain ng up vards of tv"* w«i.Ok*c.x«— . 

a commiss on for draw ngs for that work 
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was really hurt, lus tenderness was greater than his spur 
of emulation and jest . . 

Lrslio tells the best of the ** counter ^tones ” 

« In 1832, when Constable exhibited Ins Opening of V atcrloo Bridge 
it was placed m the School of Painting— one of tlio small rooms 
Somerset House A sea piece,* by Tnrner, was next to it— 
grey picture, beautiful and true, but with no positn e colour in any pa 
of it — Constable's Waterloo seemed ns if painted with liquid gold ai 
sill ci , and Turner came several times into the room while he iv 
heightening with vermilion and 1 dee the decorations and flags of t 
City barges Turner stood behind him, looting from iho Waterloo 
his own p eture, and nt last brought Ins palette from the great rom 
whero he was touching another picture, ami putting a round daub of r 
lead, somewhat bigger than a shilling, on lus grey sea, went away wil 
out saying n woul The intensity of the red lead, made more Mild 
the coolrwist of thn picture, causal even lluj vsituihon and lake of C< 
stable to look wenh I come into the room just ns 1 tuner lift it * • 
has been hero/ said Constable, * and fired a gun ’ ” 

On the opposite wall was a picture, by Jones, of Stiadrach, Mcsha 
and Abedncgo in tho furnace* “A coal,” sail Cooper, “has bourn 
across the room from Jones s picture, and set fire to Turner’s sea ’ ^ 
great man did not come Into the room for a day and a half, and then 
the last moments that were allowed for painting he glazed the scat 
gcal he hail put on his picture, and slinpid it into a buoy.”* 

Tins daub of red lead was rather defensive than offc 
sir e, nnd there is no story of Turner which shows o 
malice in his nature. To his brother artists ho w 
aYwuys fncnd'iy and just; ho never spoVo in their d 
paragement, and oftcn»lielped young artists with a hi 
word or a practical suggestion. Even Constable — betwt 


1 Called ui the Catalogue Whitehall Stain, June 18tf, 1S17. 

* Del voc&uyi the City of Utrecht, 6i, going (o tea. 

* Turner had a picture of the same subject in another room, 
two artists had agreed together that each should paint it. 

* link’s “ Autobiographical Recollections,” aid i pp 202, 203 
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whom and Turner not mncli love was lost, accoi ding to 
Thornbury — bo helped on ono occasion by striking in a 
“ripplo in the foreground of bis picture — the “ something ’ 
just wanted to mako tbo composition satisfactory Wc 
thmk, then, tliat wo may enjoy tbo beautiful Btory of self- 
sacrifice for Lawronco’s sake, without any disagreeable re 
flection that it is spoilt by others showing a contrary spirit 
towards lus brother artists. 

Tbo year 1820 was his last at Sandyeombe As ho had 
taken it For the sake oF Jus father, so he gare it up, For 
“Dad" was always working in the garden and catching 
cold Ho took this step much to his own sorrow, wo 
believe, and much to our and his loss Without the 
pleasant and wholcsomo neighbourhood of the Trimmers, 
with no homo bnt the gloomy, dirty, disreputable Queen 
Anno Street, ho became more solitary, more self-absorbed, 

, or absorbed in his art (much the s ime thing with him), 
and lived only to follow unrestrained wherever Ins way- 
ward genin'? led him, and to amass money For which he 
conld find no use How lie still loved to grasp it, how 
ever, and how unscrupulous ho was in doing so, is pam 
fully Bhown m his dispute with Cooke about this time 
(1827), which prevented a proposed continuation of the 
“ Southern Coast " Mr Cooke’s letter relating to i\ 
though long, is too important to omit, and, though it may 
bo said be ex parte, carries sad conviction of its truth — 

“January 1 1S2” 

IJcae Sir 

I cannot help regretting tliat you pers st in deman l ng twenty 
fiv» sets of India proof? before the letters of the contmnat on ofptsCAMRi 
of the Coast ’ besides being paid for the drawings It is i hrt4l2n>i>ei^ f 
your eyes to prerent your obtaining upwards of two thn.rS£.Vrkrt nil 
a commiss on for draw ngs f r that work 
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“ Upon mature rfflwtmn yon must «re I kaic done nil in myponer’to 
satisfy j ou of Iho total impossibility of acquiescing in 6tu.Ii a demand , Jt 
would be unjust both to mj subst ribcrs and to my<flf. • 

“ Tbo 4 Coast' being my own original plan, which cost me »omo anxiety 
■efore I could bring it to maturity, and on Immense e^penso before I 
applied l« you, when I gave a commission for drawings to upwards of 
.£400, at my oica tnlirt risk , in tv Inch tho shareholders were not willing 
to take any part, I did all I rould to persuade you to have one share, 
and which I did from a firm conviction that it would afford some remune 
ration for jour exertions on the drawings, in nddition to tho amoiin, of 
tho contract Tho share was, as it were, forced upon you by m/sclf, 
with tho b«st feelings in the world; and was, as jou well know, re- 
peatedly refused, wmler tho Idea that them was a possibility of losing 
money by it. You cannot deny the result a constant dividend of 
profit lias liccn made to you at various t,mes, ami will bo so for snmn 
lima to come 

“On Saturday last, to my utter astonishment, yon declared m m> 
print rooms, before (line persons, who distinctly heard it, ns follows ‘ I 
will have my terms, or 1 will oppose the work by ilomganotlier " Coastl”' 
These were the words you used, and every one must allow them to bo » 
thrtat 

“ And tins morning (Monday), yon show me a note of my own hand 
writing, with thi.se words (or words to tins Immediate effect)’ 1 The 
drawings for the future “ Coast” shall lie paid twelre guineas and a half 
inch ’ 

“Now, in tho nom« of common honesty, how eon you apply the above 
note to any draw mgs for tho first divisi >n or the w ork railed the ‘ Southern 
Coast/ awl tell mo I owe yrni two guineas on each of those drawings? 
Did you not agree to make the whole of the * South Const ’ drawings at 
£7 J0» each? and did I not continue to pay you tint sum for the first 
lour numbers ? When n meeting of the partners took place, to take into 
eonsi leralion (lie great exertions that mjself and my brother had mauc 
on the plates, to testify their entire satisfaction, and considfnog the 
difficulties I bad placed myself in by such an agreement as I had roadi 
(dictated by my enthusiasm for the welfare of a work which had beer 
planned and executed with so much seat, and of my being pawl the smal 
sum only of twenty five guineas tor each phte, including the loan of thi 
drawings, for which I received no return or consideration wbatever*or 
the part of the shareholders), they unanimously (excepting on your part 
and very liberally increased the price of each plate to £40 , and X agreed 
on my part, to pay you tew guineas for each ill awing after tho fourtl 
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number And hate I not kept this agreement ? Yes , you hat o received 
from me, and from Messrs Arch on my account, the \v hole sum so agreed 
^npon, and for which sou hare given nso and them receipt'. The work 
has now teen finished upwards of sis months, n hen you show me a noto 
of my own handwriting, end which was written to y ou m reply to a part 
of your Jftjor, where you say, • Do you imagine I shall go to John 
O Groat’s House for tha same sum I receive for the Southern part 1 * Is 
this/zir conduct between man and man — to apply the note (so explicit 
>i Itself) to the former work, and *a endeavour to make me believe I still 
owe you two guineas and a half on each drawing? Why, let me osk 
you, shoutd I promise yon such a sum ? What possible motivo could I 
hare in heaping gold into poor pockets, when you have nln ays taken 
such especial care of your interests, eren in the case of KtplunJt Tri&n>‘, 
which I can declare you jmstnird to mo , and, m the spirit of /An under 
stan ling, I presented it again to Mrs. Cooke You may recollect after 
wards charging me two guineas for the loan of it, and requesting me at 
the same time to return it to you, which has been done. 

" Die ungracious n marks I experienced this morning at your house, 
n here I pointed out to y oa the meaning of my former noto— that it ro 
ferred to the future part of the work, and not to the ‘ Southern Coast — 
were such ns to convince me that yon maintain a mistaken and mosfun 
accountable idea of profit and advantage in tho new work of the * Coast,’ 
and that no estimate or calculation will convince y ou to the contrary 
" Ask yourself If Ifakewill s' Italy," Scottish Scenery/ or * Yorkshire’ 
works hate eitlier of them succeeded in the return of the capital laid 
out on them 

“ Those works have had In them as much of your indu idual talent as 
the ‘ Southern Coast,’ being modelled on tho principle of it , and although 
they have answered your purpose, by the commissions for drawings, yet 
there is considerable doubt remaining whether the shareholders and pro 
prietors n ill over be reinstated m the money laid out on them So much for 
the profit of works I assure yon I ronst turn over an entirely new leaf 
to make Jhera ever return their expenses 
“To conclude, I regret exceedingly the time I have bestowed in cn 
deavounng to convince you in a calm an 1 patient manner of a number 
of calculations mado for your satisfaction ; an 1 1 have met in return such 
hostile treatment that I am posit i rely d sgnsted nt the mere thought of 
lift trouble I have given myself on such a useless occasion 
“ I remain, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

\\ B Cooke. 
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without sacrificing much of truth, and much of what was 
essential trath in a work whoso aim was professedly topo- 
graphical Imaginative art of all lands has a code analo 
gons to, hut not identical with, the moral code beauty 
lakes thdseai of virtue and harmony of truth, and when 
the work is purely imaginative, there is no conflict between 
fancy and fact which can mako the strictest shake his head 
But when known facts nro dealt with by tho imagination, 
tfco conflict arises immediately, and it would scarcely bo 
possible to find a caso in which it was moro obvious than 
n Tnrnor s “England and Wales,” in which he made the 
'amilur scenes of lm own country conform to tho autho- 
ritative conception of his pictorial fancy. Whether he was 
right or wrong in raising tho cliffs of England to Alpine 
hgmty, in saturating her verdant fields with yellow sun, 
in exaggerating this, in ignoring that, has been argued 
jften, and will ho argued over and over again , but all art 
is a compromise, and the precise justice of the compromise 
will ever be a matter of opinion Art v Nature is a cause 
ahich will last longer than any Chancery suit Even 
artists cannot agree as to the amount of licence which it 
is proper to bake, but they arc all conscious that they at 
least keep on the right side , one thing only, all, or nearly 
all, ate agreed upon, and that is that licence must be taken, 
or art becomes handieiaft About Turner almost tbe only 
thing which can bo said with certainty is that he stretched 
hts liberty to the extreme limits 

Yet to tho pictorial code of morals he was tbe most 
faithful of artists, be almost always reached beauty, bis 
harmonies were almost always perfect, and be strove after 
his own peculiar generalization of fact, and his own peculiar 
extract of truth with the greatest ardour This extract 
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that can be said, each separate dra’ BPl1 '’ ° f ^ th " worst 
™ “ TC ”d of natural phcnomenrZT 3 Pr ““™ “ ““If 
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’Mr Knskrn afhrmsthat, ” howsoever it came to pas 1 ?, a 
Grange, and m many respects grievous metamorphosi3 
“takes placo upofi him about the year 1825 Thenceforth 
he shows clearly the sense of a temfic wrongness, and 
sadness, mingled m the hcautifnl order of the earth , his 
work becomes partly satirical, partly reckless, partly — and 
^n its greatest and noblest features — tragic " Wo aro 
not prepared to assent to this entirely, especially as Mr 
Knskm skates immediately afterwards that one at least 
of the manifestations of “ this new phase of temper” can 
be traced unmistakably m the “ Liber,” which was con. 
clnded six years before , bnt there is no doubt that Ins 
work for some of these years was distinguished by reckless- 
ness and caprice m an nnusunl degree, and wo have little 
doubt that his removal from Sandycombe, and the conse 
qnent loss of healthy companionship, had something to do 
• with it During three years ho exhibited no pictures of 
special interest, except the Cologne of 182G, and the 
VCjtsea deriding Polyphemus of 1829 This latter picture 
wo take to bo a snro sign of recovery, as it shows perhaps 
the most complete balanco of power of any of his large 
works, being not less wonderfnl for happy choice of subject 
than for grandeur of conception and splcndonr of colour 
-—the first picture m which, since the Apollo an l Python of 
1811, the union between the literary subject and tlie land 
scape, Sir (if wo must use that horrid word) seascape, waa 
perfect This pictnro was no Ttmj 1? an l Portico, t nth tie 
dimming of initobnlns The grand indefinite figure of tbo 
agonized giant, the crowded ship of Ulys«cs, the water- 
nymphs and the dying sun are nil parts of one conception, 
and show what Turner could do when his imagination 
was thoroughly inflamed 'Whence tbo inspiration was 
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lYtwortk, Lord Egrcmont indeed mi allowed to enter hu 
gtudio; lint he liad to give a peculiar knock agreed upon 
between them before bo would open tlic door. 

In 1828 bo was at Romo again, from wlncb plnco bo 
wrote % following letters ■ to Cbnntrcy and Jones of 
unusual length and interest 


“ TO GEORGE JONES, » A 


“ at n, 1628 

“DeabJone*. . . . . 

» Two month* nosrly m getting to llm trrra p*tu«, < » 
trorl,- but tlie length of lime is my ™ fmh I •"> tou ^ 
Franco, v»l.,ct, almost knocked me lip, die best »n< “> *^1™ 
larly .1 Nlsmes and Angnei. , anil «at,l 1 pit a 1 tan* ■»“ 

Starsullos, I felt so weak that nothing but the chmgu . f setaa I k'f ‘ ' ” 
onwards to mj distant point Gcnon.nnd all tlic . 

fpmia, is remarkably nigged and San. » 
fillow Chantrey that I did ihmk of him, Mm (bat not die «rst or 
last time) of the thousands ho list mad- out o t ose m " 

.bah only .(forded in. a soar bolllo of mao and a •Mall 1 h“ 1 '** 
*cnr« cicrythmjj which ia good, though he *h‘l ff fe roe n 

“•^‘,0 bear yonr friend. Sir Henry Ih.nhi.ry, has lost his lady. 
How didyouhnow this" You will answer, orCB["ni.i *?!”"• , ' 

•Hie letter amvmnci.g the sad omit arrneil the ^ 

there They were on the w.ng-Mrm W. Mght » ° 

Colonel light, and Captain and Hr. Kayier '<* &T 1 " I »■ ■“ “”«* 
considered, I determined to quit ln.Un.er, sn*~l oT mbling » 'ho 

"'‘'ll', - ., that jou hare been heller lhan nsnal.and that she pict im» go 

on writ IrjoushoahlbepnsaingQiicCTAnnuSueetJuslss ‘ ' 

snd In Home, for I bar young llakewell has written to hi 

Inns ntiwrli: and may I treuble you to drop • £ £ 

ppsny poa, to Hr C Heath, 0, Srymour 1 

or mad my poplo to toll l.un that. If he has an, thing to s™l » 


• They are pnntcl m gi«* li y Thcmtbory 
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to pat it up in a letter (it is tlie most sure way of its teaching me), 
directed for me, ho 12, Piazza Mignmelli, Rome, and to which plScs 
I hope you will send me a hue ? Excuse my troubling jou with * 
Adieu tS b, ' S,neSS Iicmember me to all fnendse. So God bless joi 

“ J JI Ay Tcjiner. 1 " 


“TO rilANCIS CHANTREY, R A 


“No. 12, Piazza MiovAktru, Rome, 
“Mr MAR CiUMTRer, “A-or 6 , 182X 

"I intended long before this (but jou will say ‘Finite!' 

1 T """ *"•!"!; “■> i tor- 

department mV Art ’ Ve 1 cunfir «l myself to tlte paintin; 

.nS“ 4 Z. ' *►. ™ »'«»* n. «««i 

STS “ ”! ,h *• 1 K,-aa the eery fir>t tat, cl, a 

finished a smill »i tC / P ,a kcJ that 1 " ou!, l show them not, J 

husmi. SL "Z 1 f °V° S ' OP lhe ‘ r ^bng So now ti 
n.ige so it is L ’ 0f ~ urse » first i for it carries away all the patnv 
ge, so t is said, in Rome, but all seem to share in the goodwill 

Ewing BaZZ J o ^ “ fuH andlfcL., 

SS lnd rr ?‘ W " has tH0 S«»I»«n hand, I rnui 

I doubt much if it wdfuf, y/,w ' figures, i cry forward, though 

l lung hko Tic r,wA, i . “ lor En 0 land. Its style is some- 

enamoured, oi cr the Muthful 'llyf f ,° f ' np, ‘ 3 lcanln ^ 

a sitting fi-ure cl ,lh , L,S P “ d,Cr - TLo Ven,ts 13 

like a dove to' flee avrn ° T! “ a,tcndancc . “">1 <f it had wings 

worse tTL cZZrV u “ ‘ he " st ^ uIJ ’«* l * ** 

I’oje’s (Pius VU \ motmnf 7" p jste " ” cIo * ;, J’ cn K u S cJ <"> the late 
» to be found in all In scune tl °J tra,ts of tlle su I*rior ummal, man, 
™ts and monkeys, U , ' wfcnor -’ r “- greyhounds and poodles, 

..“/S s: rir.Tirr,"’ j r° “ j " rf <■» ^ \ 

C«n.rey, am, th „ 5.ZT 

“Tours must truly, 

“J. M. W. Tcssbr *» 


Thia m«ho 4 of comoramcttou with « h ,» people" 
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peculiar, and shows that ho was not in the habit of cor- 
responding w ith them when away on his numerous visits 
and tours Perhaps they could not read, perhaps he wished 
to save postage — whatever hypothesis wo. may adopt, the 
fact is singular Tho pictures of 'lhe Ban! s of the Loire, 
The Loreito Necklace, Messieurs les Voyayeurs on their 
let urn from Iialj (par la Diligence) tn a snowdrift upon 
Mount Taira, 22 nd of January, 1829 — all exhibited in 1829 
— were the results of this tour, besides some of tho pictures 
of 1830, ono of which, Via j of Orueto, is, according to Mr 
Hamerton, tho identical “small threo feet four” which 
he painted to “stop tho gabbling” of tho folk nt Rome 
In this year (18o0, ho being then fifty-five years old) 
died Sir Thomas Iiawicncc, whoso loss he probably felt 
much, and of whoso funeral he painted a picturo (from 
memory) , but tho ) car had a greater sorrow for him than 
this — tho loss of lus “ poor old Dad ’ The removal from 
Twickenham did not nvuil to preserve tho old man’s lifo for 
long We havo tho testimony of tho Trimmers, with whom 
after the event ho stayed for a few days for chaugo of 
scene, that “ho was fearfully ont of spirit*, and felt his 
loss, lie said, like that of an only child,” and that lie 
“ never appeared tho samo man after his father’s dc itb ” 
To men like Tnmer, who arc not accustomed to express 
their feelings much, or even to realize them, such blows 
come jvilh all their natural violerito unchecked, unforeseen, 
unprovided against It had probably never occurred to 
him how much las father was to him, how blank a apace 
his loss would mako m lus narrow garden of Unman affec- 
tion From this timo he was to know many looses of 
old friends, each of which fell heavily upon lum, leaving 
him more lonely than ever His fnends w cro few, and they 
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dropped one by one, nor is there any evidence to show tlyit 
their loss was ever lightened by any hope of meeting them 
again, the lights of hia life went out onejiy one, and left 
him alone and in the dark In 1833 Dr Monro died, m 
1836 Mr Wells, m 1837 Lord Egreniont, in lB^-l Chan trey , 
and lie was to feel the loss of Mr "Fawkes and Wilkie, and 
many more beforo his own time came , 

In February, 1830, lio wrote to Jones — • 

“Dear Joxes — I delayed answering yours until the chance of this 
fin hog you in ISrune, to give you some account of the dismal prospect ot 
Academic afCnrs, and of tlu* last sad ceremonies paid yesterday to de 
parted talent gone to that bourn from whence no traveller returns 
Alas' only two short months Sir Thomas followed the coffin of Dint 
to tho same pi ice IV e then were his p d! bearers V\ 1 o w ill do thi 
like for me, or when, God ot Jy I nows ho» soon ' IToivci er, it is some 
thing lo feel that giftc l talent enn bo acknowledged by the many whe 
yesterday waded up to their knees in snow and muck to see tho funera 1 
pomp swelled up by carnages of the great, without the persons them 
tell a ” 


No doubt these deaths set him thinking of Ins own, and 
tho disposition of his wealth so useless to him, and he 
probably brooded long over the will that ho signed on the 
30th of Juno in the next year (1831), Many excuses have 
been made for his niggardly habits on the score of the noble- 
ness of mind shown in thisdoenment , ho screwed and domed 
himself (we aro told) when living, to make old artists com- 
fortablo aftm- his death. - Wt nro afraid that there is nc 
ground for this charitable view, nor any ovidenco that b< 
ever denied himself anything that ho preferred to hare 
cash, or that he ever thought of giving it, or any farthing 
of it, away to anybody, till ho had more than he could spend, 
and was brought by tho deaths of his friends to realizo that 
he could not tako it with lain when ho died Then indeed 
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Iiq disposed of it , but where was the hulk to go ? Not to 
his nearest of kin, whom ho had neglected all hts life — fifty 
pounds was enough for ancles, and twenty-five for their 
jjtdest sons , not to his mistress or mistresses, who had been 
devoted to him all his life, or to his children — inanities of 
ten and fifty pounds were enough for them, bat for the per- 
petuation of his name and fime, as tho founder of “ Tamer’s 
Gift ’ and tho eclipser of Claude 1 

We do not know when Turner became acquainted with 
Samuel Rogers , but probably some years beforo this, as ho 
is named as ono of the executors in the will, and tho famous 
illustrated edition of “Italy’ was published in 1830, 
followed by the Poems in 1834 These contain tho most 
cxqnisito of all tho engravings from Turners vignettes 
Exquisite also are most of tho drawn gs, l at some of 
them aro spoilt by tho capricionsncss of their colour, 
which seems in many cases to havo been employed ns 
an indication to tho engraver rather than for tho pnrposo 
of imitating tho hues of nature lho most beautiful per- 
haps of all, Itmiaro s mis! j brow, seems to as f ir too blue,and 
tho yellow of the sky m others is too strong to bo probablo 
or even in harmony with the rest of the drawing It 
'\ onld, however, lo difficult to find in tho whole range of 
his works two really greater (though so small in size) than 
tho ilpj ai Dtx jbreal , and Datin' Jtora qmeh, of which wo 
givo woodcuts, losing of course mhcli of tho light refine 
ment of the steel plates, trat wonderfully trno in general 
effect The former is as perfect an illustration as possible 
of the sentiment of Rogers s pretty aerses, but it far tran- 


1 In hw frit will ho only 1 arcs two J> cturcs to the Nation the Sn 
Fu W tiro /j\ Jits and the Carthgt, and on ron 1 l on that they wore 
to tie hun 0 t lo by * lo with the great CSondei. 
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sconds them in beauty and imagination , the latter is nofcon 
illustration of any oi the poet’s verses, but is a more 
beautiful poem than ever Rogers wrote r < 

The illustration from ‘Jacqueline” which wo gwfc 
though not so transcendent in imagination, is a scene oi 
extraordinarybcaiity of rock and torrent, and castle crowned 
steep sncli as no hand hut Tamer's could have drawn, whil/ 
the Vision from * The Voyage of Columbus ” is equally 
characteristic, showing liow lie could make an impressive 
picture out of the vaguest notions by his extraordinary 
mastery of light and shade 

In 1833 Turner exhibited his Gist pictures of Venice, 
the last home of his imagination The date of his first 
visit to the “floating city” is uncertain There are twe 
series of Venetian sketches iu the National Gallery, wind 
mark two distinct impressions In the first the colour is 
comparatively sober , the sty is noted as, hcfoTe all things, o 
marvellously blue sky, the interest of the painter is ra the 
watery streets, the pictnTcsqneness or corners hero and 
there, in narrow canals and the different coloured marbles 
of the buildings , ho tal cs the city m bits from the inside it 
broad daylight, and they are studies as realistic as be conic 
mate them at the time In the other senes tlio interest oi 
the painter is colour not of the buildings, but of the sunsets 
and sunmes, the clouds of crimson and yellow, the watd 
of green, in which the 6applure and the emerald^ and tbi 
beryl seem to blend their hues The substantial marble 
the solid blue sky, the strong light and sharp shadows hav< 
melted into visions of ethereal palaces and gerolike colour 
like those in the Apocalypse As he begin painting ihi 
sea from Vandevelde and nature, so he began painting 
Venice from Canaletti and nature , but the transition froff 
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tjie studious beginning to tbc imaginative end was very 
swift in tho latter case Venice soon became to him the para, 
disc of colour, and ho rose to heights of chromatic daring 
■which exceeded anything which even lie had scaled before 
The timo* at which wo have now nrriTcd was that of his 
■earlier sketches, and he conld turn away from Venice and 
draw with unabated zest tho quieter but still lovely 
scenery of the Soiro and tho Loiro lo 1833 t and 1833 
belong Ins beautiful series called The Jitters of JVrtnce 
Opinions nro divided, as usual, as to the truthfulness of 
Ins art to tho spirit of French scenery, and a comparison 
lietwccn Tho Ligl { foirers of tho Ihir m onr woodcut, and 
tho drn wing which horaado on tho spot (now in thoNntionnl 
Gallery) will show how greatly his nn lgination allcrcd the 
literal ficts of a scene Ono who has patiently follow ed 
his footsteps in many parts of England and on tho Conti- 
nent testifies to the puzzling effects of Turner’s imaginative 
records lie seeks in vain on tho fnco of tho earth tho 
original of Turner a 1 iter drawings, but bo can never seo 
these draw mgs n ithout finding all that he has seen In. 
deed, to understand them rightly, they must bo con. 
sidcrcd as poems in colour suggested by pictorial recollec- 
tions of certain scenes on tho rivers of France Most of 
them are arrangements of blue, red, and yellow, some of 
jcllow and gre^, all exquisitely beauttfnl in arrangement 
of line and atmospheric effect. 2?or has ho m any other 
drawings introduced figures and animals with more skill 
and beauty of suggestion The whole senes palpitates with 
living light, although tho pigments employed are opaque, 
ntid each view el in r ms tho sense of colour-harmony, although 
tho colours nro crudo and disagreeable It Ins always 
appeared wonderful to us that, with hi3 power over wafer- 
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colours and delight in clear tones, ho should have been 
content to work with sncli chalky material and impnrp 
tints, it is as though ho preferred to cotibat difficulties; 
bnt they were drawn to bo engraved, and as long as ho geft 
his harmonics and his light and shade trno wo srppo«o ho 
was content Tho great skill with which ho could utilize 
tho grey paper on which these draw ings wero made, Ieav< 
nig it uncovered in the sky and other places where it 
would servo Lis purpose, conduced to swiftness of work, 
and may havo been ono of his motives Tho drawing of 
Jumwgca, of which wngweaweadcut is Quant tlus loveliest 
of tho senes, with its mouldering ruin standing out for fl 
moment liko a skeleton Against tho steely cloud, l>cfo« 
tho fierce storm covers it with gloom 

In thesey early visits toTrancc, Tnrncr was accompanied 
ly Mr Latch Hitchic, who supplied tho work with eomt 
description of tho places They travelled, however, verj 
little together, their tastes in ciorything hut art l>cin£ 
exceedingly dissimilir * I was curious,’ says his com- 
panion, “in observing wliat he mado of tho oljccts he 
selected for bus sketches, and avas frequently surprised t< 
find what a forciblo idea ho coniejcd of ft place witl 
scarcely a correct detail IIis exaggerations, when itsuitcf 
his purpose to exaggerate, were wonderful— lifting up, foi 
instance, by two or tjireo stories, tho steeple or rather 
stunted cone, of a village church— and when I returned tt 
London I never f iiled to roast him on this habit Ho tool 
my remarks m good part, sometimes, indeed, in great glee 
never attempting to defend himself otherwise than by roll 
mg back the war into the enemy’s camp In my accouui 
ofthofamou3 Gilles de Itetz I had attempted to identify 
that prototype of ‘ Blue Beard’ with the hero of tho rratscrj 
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story, bj absurdly insisting lint his beard wig so intensely 
black that it seemed to h no a shade of bine This tickled 
the great painter hugely, and bis only reply 1 to my banter 
mg was— his littto sharp eyes glistening the while— ‘Blue' 
Bcird » Bine Beard * Black Beard * 1 ” 

Wo do not know when Turner became first acquainted 
with Mr Munro of Novar, one or the greatest admirers of 
the artist and collectors of his later works, but it was in 
183G that wo first hear of them ns travelling together, 
w inn, it is sud, “a serious depression of spirits having 
‘ on on Mr Monro," Turner proposed to divort his mind 
mto fresh channels by travel They w cut to Sn ilzerland 
aD * n J’ nnd M° nr ° found that Turner enjoyed him- 

“ C m 18 wn y a “ sor t of honest Diogenes way" — nnd 
that it was easy to get on very pleasantly with him “if 
you boro with his way ,»n description winch, meant to be 
kind, does not say much for h.s sociability at tins period 
Indeed ho had been all Ins lire, and especially, woeapcct, 
sinco he left Iwickcnham, developing as an artist nnd 
ravelling ns n man, and after this year (183G), though he 
i eve oped in power of colour and painted some of his 
nest and most distinctive works, the signs of change, if 
not of decline, were also visible He was also getting out 

in l PUbllC ’ WL ° C0U,d not sc ° «"y beauty 

CoZ tb0 of 0* Souses of Louis and 

c °inmons, of 183o, or Jihel and her Nurse, of 183G c 

an( l M0 bC 5, an to 08C,llate - tottenng with one picture 
mini s T 8btl,y ' ln0ther -A® long, however, as ho confd 
S :1 P,Ctnre9R9 MnCnr '' " nl Ar *** 3830, and the 
waJ Jt U 1 ?**' ° £ 383 °’ 11 ™ « a safe 1U 

but the p 5 ?/ genius to whom eccentricities were natural, 
but the F t jkt,nj feme) an e was the lost picture of his a l 
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which no stono was thrown This is in many ways tho 
finest of all Ins pictures Light and brilliant yet solemn in 
colour, penetrated with a sentiment which Rnds an echo lu 
every heart , appealing to national feeling and to that larger 
sympathy with tho fate of all created things , symbolic, by 
its contrast between tho old thrco-dciher and tho littlo 
steam-tug, of tho “old order," which “cliangcth, yielding 
place to new * — the picture was and always will bo as popu- 
lar ns it deserves It is characteristic of lutaicr that tho 
idea of tho picture dul not originate with him, hut with 
Stanfield Would Hint Turner lind nlways Lad somo friend 
at his elbow to hold tho torch to his imagination 





CHAPTER VIII 

MOUT AVD DARKNESS. 

1810 TO 1851.' 

T URNER was now stxty-Gie years old, ant! Ins decline 
ns an artist was to bo expected from filling health 
and stress of years. For little less than half a century 
ho had worked harder and produced more than any other 
artist of whom wo havo any record Nor would he rest 
non, although his failing powers of body and mind re- 
quired stimulants to support their energy. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins informed Mr. Thombury that, when 
a boy — 

“Ho used to attend hu father on Tarnishing da/a, ami remembers 
seeing Turner (not the more perfect in bu balance f >r the brown sherry 
at the Academy lunch) seated on tbc top of a Bight of steps, astride a 
bos There he sat, a shabby Bacchus, nod ling 1 he a Mandarin at bis 
picture, which be, with a pendulum moljpn, now touched with bis brush 
and now receded from 1 el, in spite of sherry, precarious scat, and oh! 
age, he went on shaping in some wonderful dream of colour} e*cry 
touch meaning something, c»ery pin's b “»1 of colour being a note in the 
chromatic senk." 

* We bare spoken of Turner ns declining ns an artist, 
but wo arc not sure that be did so till alwut 1815, when, 
Mr. Raskin says, “ bis health, and with it in great degree 
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his mini], filled suddenly Down to this time his decay* 
seems to os to have been more physics! th in artist ic, hot 
with the physical weakness there had bccn^wo think, for 
somo time a deterioration of tho non-art is tic part of his 
mind Ills decay, though so unlike tho decay of fibers, 
appears to ns to have nothing inexplicable nbont it if we 
consider him as a man who had nc\ cr had any sympathy 
with tho current opinions and culture of las fellows, and 
who, by somo strango defect in las organization, was 
nnablo to think without the uso of his eyes That las 
eyesight failed there is no doubt, bnt that it did not fail in 
tho ono most essential point for a painter, viz , perception 
of colour, is, wo think, proved by his latest sketches m water- 
colour, which show nono of that apparently morbid tovo of 
yellow which appears in his later oil pictures, aud testify 
to that perfect perception of tho relations and bar monies 
of different hues which can only liclong to a healthy sight 
Instead of declaim", this faculty of colour Kccm3 to have 
increased in perfection almost tn tho last If wo compare 
tho sketch in the National Gallery of a sccno on tho Lake 
of /jug, done between 181-0 and 1815, with ono of tho 
‘ Rivers of England ’ Dartmouth, tw o drawings u ondcrfully 
alike in composition and in general scheme of colour, 
no difference in this faculty can bo observed , tho later 
drawing is only a few notes higher in tho scale As 
Ur Ruskm says, “Tbo*WorL of tho hrst five yejra of 
this decade is m many respects supremely and with 
revaing power, beautiful ” 

But still the decline of his non artistic mind, never very 
powerful, had been going on for years, or at least such * 
reasoning power ns ho possessed had exercised less and/ 
less control over the imperious will of his genius, whic 
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champion arose to scaltei Turner’s enemies to the loan 
winds He, Hr Huskin (1830), an undergraduate at 
Oxford, of the ago of seventeen, was on? not of “£bo 
people,” but of those comparatively few lovers of art and 
colour who saw and appreciated tlio artistic motives of 
Tamer, and who rev crcnccd, as a rcvchtion of hitherto 
unrecorded, if not undiscovered, beauties of nature, those 
pictures at which tho world scoffed Wo cannot here 
enter farther into the discussion involved, hut thoattitndo 
of the two parties, tho one represented by “lllickivood » 
Magazine, " and the other by “Modern Painters,” can be 
judged by tho following cvlrncts Tho noble enthu- 
siasm aroused by tlio treatment of Juliet aiul her is'ttne 
by tho critics, kid suggested a letter in 1830, which 
gradually increased into a volume, not published till 1843, 
tend m tliomcanlimo the undergraduate bad gamed the 
Non degate, and earned tho right to call himself “A 
Graduate of Oxford ” on his title page. 

This is what Maga said in August, 1835, of Tamer’s 
picture of Vance, from the forch of "Madonna della Salute, 
a picture in Ins earlier Venetian style — 

“ Venice, well I hare Been Venice Venice the magnificent, glorious, 
queenly, even in her decay — will* her rich coloured hud tings, speaking 
of days gone by, reflected in tho green viaier What is Venice in tins 
picture ? A flimsy, whitewashed meagre assemblage of architecture, 
startmg off ghostlike into unnatural perspective, as if fugbtencjl at tho 
affected blaze of some dogger vessels (the only attempt at richness m tho 
pint ire) Not Venice, hot the boat is the attractive ol ject, and what is 
to make this rich 5 Nothing but some green an I red, and yellow tinsel 
which is so flimsy that it is now cracking The greater port 

of the picture la white, disagreeable white, without J ght or transparency 
and the boats, with their red worsted masts, are as gewgaw ns a child a 
toy, which he may hue cracked to see what it is as made of, As to 
Venice nothing can be more unlike its character ” 
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• This ia what the Graduate of Oxford says, after stating 
Jus dissatisfaction with the Venices of Canaletli, Front, and 
• Stanfield — o 

“But lot ns take with Turner, the last and greatest step of all— 
thank Ilejveu we ore m sunshmo ogam— and w hat sunshine 1 Not the 
lurid, gloomy, plaguchko oppression of Canaletti, but white flushing 
' fulness of dazzling light, which the waves drink and the clouds breathe, 
bounding and burning in intensity of joj That skj — it is a very 
Tisibto infinity — liquid, measureless, unfathomaLU, panting and melting 
through the chasms in the long fief Is of snow white flaked, slow moving 
aaponr, that gnide the ijo along the multitudinous waves diwn to the 
islanded rest of the Euganenn hills. Do we dream, or docs the white 
forked salt drift nearer, and nearer yet, diminishing the blueses between 
ns with the fulness of its wings ? It panses now , but tho quivering of 
its bright reflection troubles the shadows of tho sea, thow azure fathom 
leas depths of crystal mystery, on which the swiftness of the poised 
gon loh floats double, its blaik beak lifted liko the crest of a dark ocean 
bird, its scarlet draperies flashed back from the kindling surf ire, and its 
bent oar breaking the radiant water into a dust of go! 1 Dr< amiike and 
•hm, but glorious, the unnumbered paJores lift their shafts out of the 
hollow sea — pale ranks of motionless flame— their nughiy towers sent 
up to heaven like tongues of more eager fire — their grey domes looming 
»ast and dark, like eclipsed worlds— their sculptured nrabesques ami 
purple marblo failing f irtlier and fainter, knguo beyond league, lost in 
the light of distance Detail after detail, thought beyond thought, you 
fin land feci them through the radunt mystery, /ncchaustiUe e* mdw 
liuet, lieautifti], but never all revealed, sot- ret in fulness, confused in 
symmetry, as nature herself is to tho bewildered and foiled glance. 
Riving out of that indistinctness, and through th it confusion, the per- 
petual newness of the infinite and tho beautiful 

“ Yes, Mr Turner, no are in Venice ijpw " 

Unfortunately tho brave young champion wa loo late, 
tho eloquent voice that could translate into snch glowing 
.isords the dumb poetry of Turner’s pictures had scarcely 
*mado tho air of England thrill with Us musical enthu- 
siasm when black night fell upon the artist. The 
sodden snapping of some vital chord, of which that 'une 
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Gradnite of Oxford only last year pathetically wrote, took 
place, and the glorious sun of his gemns disappeared with 
out any twilight bo was dead as an artist^and dying as a t 
man Neither his work nor his life could bo defended any 
more But the voice that was laised so lato ire his honour 
did not die, its vibrations have lasted from tha? day to 
this , and if tho champion lnmself seems to be in some • 
need of a defender now, if months that once were full of 
his praise arc silent or raised only for tho most part to 
depreciate, it is only what camo to Turner and what comes 
to all who nso their imagination too freely to enforce their 
convictions A timo must come when the spirit of analysis 
will cat into tho most brilliant rhetoric, tho false and 
true, which combine to make the most beautiful fabric of 
words, cannot wear equally well To ns it is always pain- 
ful to diflci from Mr Ruskin.to whom we owe tho grasp 
of so many noblo tiuths, tho memories of so many de 
lightful hours , and if a time has como when our faith in 
his dogmas is not absolute, and we feel that he lias mis 
led ns and others now and again, wo cannot closo reference 
to lnm and lus works in this littlo book, without testifying 
to tho groat nml noblo spint w Inch pervades lus work, 
and recording our adn iration of a life devoted to the ser- 
vice of art and man and God with a passionate punty 
as rare as it is beautiful 

But before night fell, an the interval between 1810 and 
1815, Turner painted a few pictures of remarkable *beau ly 
both in colour and sentiment— pictures which no other 
artist could have painted, and which wo doubt if he could 
himself ha vo painted before — pictures generally attempt^ 
mg to realize lm later ideal of Venice, winch even now, 
m their wrecked beauty, fascinate all who have patience to 
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look at them, and watch the apparent chaos of yellow and 
white and pnrplfl and grey gradnally clear into a vision of 
ghost-hko palaces rising liho a dream from tho golden 6ea 4 
Besides these he painted at least thieo others of unique 
power, one a record of what few other mew could have 
had the courage to study or the power to paint , one show- 
ing the passion of despair at the loss of nn old comrade , 4 
and another tho boldest attempt to represent abstract 
ideas in landscape that was ever made Wo allude to tho 
Snowstorm, Peace, Burial at Sea, and 12 am, Steam, and 
Sfeed 

Mr Hamcrton says, in connection with the first of 
these: — 

“ Let it not be supposed that tbeso works of Turner’s decline, howetei 
th<y may bare exercised tho wit of critics, and excited the amusement 
of visitors to tho Exhibition, were ever anything less than serious per 
formanoes for ham The Snowstorm, for example (18*2), afforded the 
critics a precious opportunity for the exercise of their art They called 
it soapsu Is and whitewash, tho real s ibjcct being a steamer m a storm 
off a harbour’s month making s goals, and going by tbe Jea 1 In th s 
instance, nothing coni 1 be more serious than Turner’s intention, which 
was to render a storm as he had himself seen it one n ght when the 
‘ Ariel’ left Harwich Like Joseph Vernet, who, when in a tempest off 
the island of Sard nia had 1 imsclf fastened to tho mast to watch the 
effects. Turner on this occasion 4 got the sailors to lash himself to the 
mast to observe it,* and remained in that position for four hours He 
did not expect to escape, but had a carious sort of conscientious feeling, 
that it was his duty to record his impression if ho survived.” 1 

Of tho second, which was pamted to commemorate 
Wilkie’s funeral, it is related that Stanfield complained of 
the blackness of the sails, and that Turner answered, 11 If 
I conld find anything blacker than black I'd use it ” a * 


Hamcrton, pp 28G-87 


Ibid , p 292. 
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sense, of ft liUlo power to p\nco himself m relation .to 
ln<s fellows and boo how it would appear to them Agnyi, 
no cannot help wishing that ho had had n friend nthw 
elbow liko Stanfield, who would have saved him fnJta 
the laughter of small critics Ho was not fit manage 
such a work on such a subject by himself 

In Ins picture of ll'or — the Title arul the Tiocl-hnpft, 
with its extract from the “F illacies of Hope"— 

“ \h I (1 jr lent f rmr t shell h I be 

A soil or « n phtljr tiiTtmnc, akin » 

Am lit a naottlaoil 

But can you Join your cctnw*W * " 

we see the same mental helplessness It verges on tlio 
sublime, it verges on tho ridiculous IVo should l*c Ron 7 
to call at either , hut at » chddwh — wolwith the grand. fttw.- 
pbcity of Blake, but with tho confused complicity of 
Turner Hr Ruskin says that Turner tried in vavtv to 
make him understand tho full meaning of this work, and 
wo arc not surprised 

Such pictures ns llicso had occurred now and then all 
through his career — pictures in which tho moans cm 
ployed wero utterly inadequate to express tho sentiment 
duly, such ns tho Waterloo,' — pictures in which tho accumu- 
lation of ideas was copfnscd nnd excessive, ns tho Phnjne 
•701713 to iJic Both a s Venus, Demosthenes taunted by JVsehnes, 
and ho hod shown some lmy symbolism in connection 
with shell-fish in these verses — 

“ I-oused from I is long contented cot lio went 
Where oft l e laboured and the l* n t, 

To form the snares f,r lobsters nrmc 1 m mad j 
Rut men, more sunning over Ibis prevail. 
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• Lured by a few sea snail and whelks a prey 

f That they could gather on their watery way 

Caught in a wicker cage not two feet w <ie 
» A\ h*R. the whole ocean s open to the r pr de 

Bat now.theae 11 failures,” for failures they were however 
% fine the art qualities they possessed, became chronic, and 
the rule rather than the exception , and this is to ns the 
greatest tragedy in the whole of his career — the spectacle 
of a great painter, the very slave of his genius, compelled 
to paint this and paint that at its bidding without being 
able to distinguish between what was great and what was 
little, what sublime and what ridiculous, almost ns mighty 
as ill I ton and Shelley one moment, and as poor as Black- 
more or Robert Montgomery the next. He appears to us in 
these last days liko a great ship, rudderless, hut still grand 
and with all sails set, at the mercy of the wind, which 
played with it a little while and then cast it on the rocks 
Rudderless, masterless, was he also ns a man We are 
veiy loth to believe the terrible picture of moral degra 
dation supplied by the “ best authority ” to Mr Thorn 
bury, and quoted m the first chapter of this volume , hut 
there is no doubt that he lived by no means a reputable 
hfe in his old age As to how he met with Mrs Booth, at 
wbo'e little house by the side of the Thames, near Cre 
morne, he lived for some time before his death we have not 
cared inquire, nor do we intend to repeat the usual 
stones about it , nor will we venture an opinion as to how 
often he tool, too much to drink or what was hia favourite 
stimulant, or what other excesses he committed His whole 
Amities had been absorbed in his art, and when this 
faded him — when ho bccamo broken in health and fad- 
ing in sight — he had no store of wise reflection to employ his 
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mmd, no harmless pur suits to follow, bo refined tastes to 
amuse him, nor, as far as we know, had he any hope of any 
future rectification of tbo unevennesses °of this v^orld' 
Some of his friends he had lost by death, maqy were still 
living and ready to cheer his last years if he would have 
had them, but he would not His secretivcness and love of , 
solitude clung to him to the last 

He did not, howevei, lose his love of art and hi3 desire 
of acquiring knowledge relating to it It was in theso 
last years, 1847-40, that he paid several visits to tho studio 
of Ifr Jlayall, the celebrated photographic artist, passing 
himself off as a Master m Chancery, and taking very groat 
interest m the development of the new process which had 
not then got beyond the daguerreotype To the interesting 
account of these visits printed by Hr Tliornbury, 1 we are 
enabled by Mr Mayall’s kindness to add that at a timo 
when his finances were at a very low ebb in consequence 
of litigation about patent rights, Turner unasked, brought 
him a roll of bank notes, to tho amount of £300, and gave 
it him on tho understanding that ho was to repay him if 
lio could This, Mr M&ya\l w as able to do very soon, 
but that does not lessen the generosity of Turner’s act 
Notwithstanding, however, such bright glimpses as 
this, his last years must have been sad and dull, and his 
greatest source of happiness was probably the Icnowledgo 
that whatever critics might say of hia later works, there 
were a few men like Mr Monro, Mr Griffiths, tho 
Buskins, father and son, who appreciated them, and that 
his earlier pictures not only kept up their fame bnt rdso 
in price Though in decline, his fame was as great as almost 


1 TUornbury, j>p 349 51 
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he could hive wished Two offers of £100,000 he *3 
gud to lia\e refused for the contents of Qncen Anne 
.Street, £5,004 for his two CarlhajC3 The greatest of 
tfll lus triumphs was perhaps when he was waited upon 
by Mr (Jriflitlis, with an offer from a distinguished Com- 
mittee, among whom were Sir Robert Peel, Lord Har- 
dmge, and others, to bny these pictures for the nation 
This is the greatest instance of his self sacrifice, which is 
well attested, for lie refnsed to part with them because 
ho had lulled them to the nation He might hare got 
tho money and his wish also, but he refused The rccol 
lection of this, though it occurred some years beforo be 
died, should have afforded him some pleasant reflections 
It had been long known that Turner bad another home 
than that m Queen Anne Street, and ho had shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in concealing it, for he used to go ont 
of an evening to dinner with Ins friends when ho 60 willed, 
and met them at tho Academy and other places Almost 
to the last ho could be merryand sociable at such gather- 
ings, and there is a very pleasant account of a dinner in 
1850 at David Roberts’ house, given m a noto to Ballan- 
tyne’s life of that artist, at which Turner was It is a 
memorandum by an artist from the country, and describes 
Turner’s manner as — 

agreeable, b s quick bright eje sparkled, anti I is whole coun 
tenanre showed a desire to please He was constantly making or trying 
to make jokes , his dress though rather ol 1 fashioned, was far from 
Wing Shabby » Turner’s health was proposed by an Irish gentleman 
who had atten kd his lectures on perspcclire, on which he compl mented 
•he artist “ Turner maae a short reply in a jocular way, and concluded 
Bajing rather sarcast cally, that he was gla 1 this honourable gentle 
man bad profited so much by his lectures as thoroughly to uml rstan 1 
P^pectite, for it was more than he d 1 ” Turner afterwards, in Roberts 
abaci ce, took the chair and at Stanfields request, proposed Tv berts 
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t ealth which 1 e lid, speaking hurriedly, ' hut soon ran short ot words 
and breath, and dropped down on his chair with a hearty laugh, starting 
up ngam and flushing with a‘btp,hp, hurrah ’ o Turner wa5 
the last who left, and Roberts accompanied him along the street tp hvuf 
scab At this time Turner wa3 indulging in the singular 

freak of bring under the name of Sir Booth, in a small lodging on the 
banks of the Thames Th s though now dearea up, was a 

injatery to his friends then, and Roberts was anxious to unravel it i 
W Len the cab drove up ho ess sted Turner to his seat, shut the door, 
and asked where he should tell Cabby to take him , but Turner was not 
to be caught, and with a knowing wink, repl ed, * Tell him to drive to 
Oxford Street and then 111 direct him where to go ’* 


Turner not only kept bis secret from bis friends, but 
from Mrs Dauby, who, says Mr Tbornbnry — 

* One day, ns she w as brushing an c Id coat of Turner a, in turning 
out ft pocket, »1 o found and pounced cm a letter directed to him and 
written by a friend who lived at Chelsea Mrs Panby, it appears 
came to the conclusion that Tnrncr himself was probably at Chelsea, 
and went there to seek fov U m, in company with another infirm old 
woman From inquiries m a plate by tho rnor side where gingerbread 
was sold they cime to the conclusion that Turner was bring in a certain 
small house close by, and informed a Mr llarpur, 1 wham she and 
Turner knew Ho went to tho place nnd foun 1 the painter sinking 
This was on the 18th of December, 1851, and on tl o following day 
Turner died ’ 

So died tbo great solitary genius. Turner, the first of all 
men to endeavour to pau4 tbo full power of tbe sun, tbe 
greatest imagination that ever sought expression in land- 
scape, tbo greatest picfbnal interpreter of tbo elemental 
forces of r.atuTO, that over lived His life, and character, 
and art, complex as they were m their manifestation, were 
as simple in motive ns those of tbe most ordinary mao Art, 


1 Mr llarpur, the grandson of the aister of tits mother, one of h s 
executors 
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fame, and money were what ho strived for from the begin, 
mng to the ondof his days, and those days were embittered 
at tho end by fallacies of hope with regard to all three 
Critics laughed it Jura be was given no social honour? 
(neither knighted nor made President of tho Royal 
Academy), and his money waanselcss For tie meanness 
and .solahon of in, eamlenco ho had no one to thank int 
hnnsclf, botthis waa also, aa wo hope wo have shown m 
If h» We' C “ I ” gc ”' tl,0 ” a ‘ 0 ru1 result of tho mot, vea 

B “r b,C r 1,fecoM,slca I™ devotion to land 
to™ low’ T w? C0VCr ma " y ™ s Ho r ™ Da ™ k 

ZZ 'Th r° Iort i l ™ S ° a *° “ lle, * M wt,ch 
? Is W n, ah , ,le “° la >“™ a “”“ «■» bypamfng 
[mdXf , Tb ‘ hU ' ly ° f b “ » ju.t of that 

He wtitr? -SMtoWledgo of truth 

hy hear, f - «<> bo Lew these 

Ins treat, 1 , W ,”!“ U “ nd *b>8 conEdcnne m 

wh,r P T r ° d ■°-=‘""C 8 mlo straogc errors, 

tt,d m T C °“ ,d 1 ‘" r ° “» P»ttm S tbo 

2 irr.T* I™' 1 '-™ » ‘bo sumo picture, 
wind hut t bmU r ° ! ’l > °"'*o direct, ous before tho 
C ho notm " 0r ° tr '“ h phenomena 

strength of shado of th ° foreground, or thtf 

chiaroscuro and, I ’* rt " ! “ hr cave, that controls tho 
mroscuro end oolonrmg of nature, hut tho sun So all 
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not of a very high 01 der, except in sensibility and perCep • 
tion, he showed now and then capacities which might have. # 
been turned to good account by more geneeous training « 
Although bis jokes were mainly practical, or of that Lind* 
which is understood by the term “ waggery ,” a (eyr good 
things w hich ho said have been reported, snch for instance 
as that “indistinctness was his forte,” and though his 
poetry is generally miserable, it here and there contains a 
fine expression It is remarkable, however, how both his 
wit, and what is good m his poetry, arc connected with 
his art Ho never said a thing worth recording about 
anything else, and the few good bits in his poetry aro all 
reflections of a pictorial image The utter helplessness of 
his mind, when ho tried to put his reasoning into words, 
is shown by Mr Hamerton, in one wonderful extract (See 
his “Life of Turner,” p 143) "We do not wonder that his 
attempts at teaching (though he 13 said at one time in his 
youth to havo got as much as a guinea a lesson) and his 
lectures as a professor of perspective were failures 

As to his character, it was mainly negative, on all points 
except art and money. The best part of it was the tender- 
ness of his heart , but though wc have no doubt about this 
fact, or that bo could occasionally in his later years be 
generous eren m money, 1 this docs not raise our opinion 
of him much, for he had more than be wished to spend 


1 Wo ore informed by Mr J Bearington Atkinson, to whom ne ora 
indebted for other interesting facts in connection with Tomer, that be 
was not ungrateful to bis early fr ends, the Narraways of Bristol, bnU 
supplied them from time to time with sums of money, and that at bis « 
death there was a sum e wing by one of the family who wished to repay 
it, but was informed by the executors that Turner bad left no record of 
any such debt. 
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•If he was remarkable for kind and generous impulses lie 
, was still more remarkable for the success with which he, 
• in general, Controlled them Wo cannot dispute Mr 
•Ruskm’s assertion that he never “ failed m an undertaken 
trust,’ .but wo havo yet to learn that he ever undertook 
one 

If it he really tine that, unasked and without any 
question of repayment, he gave a sum of many thoti6and 
pounds on more than one -occasion to the son of one of his 
friends and patrons, snch an act deserves more accurate 
record and complete proof The monoy was repaid in both 
cases, it is said 

He showed his best disposition in bis kindness to children 
and animals, and his fellow artists Of tho last he always 
spoke kindly, and to young or old was ever just and kind 
nnd patient Poor Haydon said that he “ did him justice , 
lie assisted many a young man with a useful hint, and 
once took down one of his pictures at the Academy to 
Bud a place for ono of an unknown man He took great 
interest in tho founding of the Artists Benevolent Fnnd, 
and meant his accumulated wealth to he spent in a home 
for decayed artists 

There is no donbt that long before be died be felt the 
uselessness of wealth and a desire to dispose of his own in 
a good way The only proof we have of his notions of a 
good way is his will, and that, we have already said, is 
not an unselfish document, and the codicils which he added 
to it from 1831 to 1849 do not show any increase of nn 
selfishness On tho contrary, he revoked his legacies to 
* his uncles nnd cousins, nnd left his finished pictures to 
form a Turner Gallery, and money to found a Turner 
medal and a monumnnt In himself in St Paul’s Cathedral 
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The will and its codicils were so confused that all the. 
legal ability of England was enable to decide what Turner . 
really wanted to be done with his money, aal after years 
of miserable litigation, dnnng which a large portion of if 
as was e in legal expenses, a compromise was effected, 
m which the wishes of the parties to the suits and‘othcr» 
concerned, including the nation and the Royal Academy, 
were consulted rather than the wishes of the testator 
his desire to found a chanty for decayed ai lists, the only 
thing upon which his mind seems to have been fixed 
tl”™ 1 °, 5 ‘ “ U “’ S0 I,nZZ,0 ‘ 1 documents, was over, 
in 1 VD ' Ti “ nCXt oP bln ' l '*° only persons mentioned 
i° '“•““I/ <bd cot menu to get a 

lures) w„ haL k / I ’ r ° P “ rlj ' *1“> p,e 

vo ,ylj » d0 “ bt lt 1«‘» right, we arc 

very glad the nation got all the pictures and drawings 

fhauhe m !M ' “ d th ° R< *“ 1 Academy ®0,000 , 
we thmL tb wn W " 6<hI “ d 1 T ””>- Gallery; and 
deal Off ° T* ° f lu * eto " 1 ' 1 bum hod a great 

Turner’ ^ b “‘ «■» Greatest fallacy of all 

aeeorLnff ™ "» be coLmod 

according to his intentions 

fall" "'f reSMd L "" Self h ™"er, 
•be expend! ” oTS tSZ*l ^ ^ “ 81 I> “" 1 ' 8 

the many ’ !d f °’ m w ” da ’ “ “‘““"ledged by 
followed him to the CTavo ^ feIlow * artlsts ond admirers 
wanting a few old f r 5I l * * i “ 0Dsst tho crowd wer* 
I*™ a3 “ dear old W * lheU ' llC3rtsi bW1 ***** * 
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'< tch velum* contains many Illustrations, t ruin Jut*, when fosstblt, a Portrait 
of the Master, and is strongly bound in decorated cloth 
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ENGLISH PAINTERS 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS By F. S Bulling, M A From tl.e 

put recent Authorities. Illustrated wtlh fcogrannss of Penelope Booihby -The ^rrw 
berry C rl—Mujarula— Mrs. Siddons— The Duchess of Devonshire— Age el innocence 
— SuTptiaty— and to other Paintings 

VILLI AM HOGARTH. By A cirri N Dobsov. From Recent Researches. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Groups from the celebrated Engravings 0 r the Kike « 
Progress— Southwark ka,r— The Distressed Poet— The Enraged MaECun-fliamage 
4-la Mode — March to Finchley— and to other Subjects. 
iAINSBOROUGH AND CONSTABLE By G Brock Arnold 
M A Illustrated with I n cravings of the Blue Doy-Mrs. Craham-The Duchers 01 
Devonshire — and 5 others by Rjainsborough and A LpcV on the Stour— Sa ' H 
CrtbedraJ— The ComfieM-The \ alley Farui-and « other Pictures, by Convta.le. 

HR THOMAS LAWRENCE AND GEORGE ROMNEY. Br 
Lord Ronald Gower, FS.A Illustrated with Lugrarings ef the Docheo orStrther 
land— Lady Peel— Masier Laraktoo— and Nature, by La wren r* The I arson ■ ui i£Qi«r 
—sin 1 other Pictures, by Romney Pnce ar ti 
TURNERt By Cosmo Monkhood From recent InTesliSTtiois. IHd*- 
t rated with Fjtjrannj, of Nnrham Castl^-The DevT* rndge-The GoUeu Cough- 
The F5gh nr ^Tetnfrure — Venice — The Shipwreck -Alps at DayUeak-iod (1 eCber 
Painting*. 

5IR. DAVID WILKIE- A Memoir By J 

<1 lutmted with Engravings of Croup* fron the Rent Day— The Vt-age ■ . 

Fen ay WVddmj— ELnd Man’s Luff-Duacan Cray-The Cut It=;er-«ad 4 Other 
Palncrjs. 

HR EDWIN LANDSEER • A Memoir By F. G SrrrHtNS- 

Rlustrated snih IT Facsimiles cf Etch nga adVer Landt eei's designs Mm sis) 

life — A Shepherd a Dog-Four In* C-eykounda-Return fr& “ M 

I o»l— Sheep and Lambs— and Facsimiles of the Woburn Came-c 
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ITALIAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 

IOTTO Ey Harry Quieter, M A. Trom recent Investigation *t 
Padua. Florence ml Am.i Jftutrated with Eogra.mg. <#3Lj-.TC«GW,on « J" 
Temple— The Fntoinhnient of ChnM— Obedience, *nd other Frescoes — Eda-rahy. on tne 
Car:] penile, Florence — end n Coloured Plate of the Madonna at Amu • 


By Tolfa Cartwright. Illustrated 
id hi* Son — I art of the Tnompha el L*Ur— 


FLORENCF By C M P«Ituvo«t Illustrated with Engravings ofthoKesu'olt 
t,on of the hmj'i Son. br Mmacao-The Adoration of the hmfi, V Fra 
The Coronation of the Virgin, by Filippo lapji — The Coronation of in* Virgin. By 
Botticelli— and ij other Tainting! 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO, ALBERTINELLI, AND ANDREA 

DEL SARTO By LttADva Scorr HI titrated with the Enthronement «> 

St. Mark — Salvator Mundi, by Fra Bartolommeo— The \ irjm and Saints, By AiaemnelU 
— The Madonna del Sacco, by Del Sarto— and to other Paintings * 

GHIBERTI AND DONATELLO, Ey Lfader Scott BlostrateA 
with Engravings of the Marble Polwt of Ptsani-Th* Bionic Cart of tb* BapuMery »t 
Florence by Ch.beni (« pagesJ-The St. George of Donatello— and to other examples of 
Sculpture. Price 1/ 6 if. 

DELLA ROBBIA. CELLINI, AND OTHER CELEBRATED 
SCULPTORS OF THE ijrit AND i4rit CENTURIES l>y L*At>** Scott H ith 
llluittavioni of the Singet* and other BavKehefs, Vy Luo della Robbia— renew*, 07 
Cellini— Mercury, by Giovanni da Bologna— and many other Statues. IVien a* *•» 

MANTEGNA AND FRANCIA. 

wnh Engravings of LodovicoGcriaga and h., .™.— . ... „. .... .. — 

The Madonna della V ittoria, by Mantegna — The Virgin and Satntt— Th« Deposition— 
A Pieth, by t tancia— and 8 other PuttuQgt 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. J. Paul Richter. Illustrated with 

F ugravings of the Last Suppeo— The Virgil and St. Anne— Mona Lt'-a — The Vierge an* 
Rochers — The Battle of Anghtari— Head of Christ— and oother Tainting* »od Drawings. 
*\ 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. . By Charles Clement. 

Illustrated with TngraVings from the Frescoes of the Lao Judgment— The Propb* 
Isaiah — The Creation of Men— Train Soldicn bathing in the Arno— and of the Statue* 
of Moser— The Madonna of Bruges — T he Tombs oT Loreiiio ar.il Giu'moo dt* Media- 
end to other World in Tainting and Sculpture 

RAPHAEL. By N D’Anvers mutinied v>ilh Engravings of La 

Sposalitio— La Eelle •jard'ulre— The School of Alhenv— Madonna di Foligno— St. 
Cealia — Madonna dellfl Temla— Madonna della Sedia — Battle of Constantine — The 
Transfiguration — and tt other Tafiuings. 

TITIAN. By R. T. Heath, M A. Illustrated v 1th Engravings of La 
• Bella dt Tinano— The Tribute Money— The Assumption of the VtrKVtt— The fturj 
Altar piece— St Peter Martyt— Tuua'* Daughter— and 8 other F’ainttngs. 

TINTORETTO. By \V. R OsLER. Eiom Investigations at Venice 
Illustrated wiihEngravmgj or the Miratle of the Slave— The Mimnre at Cana— The 
Entombment— The Cmafiaion— The Betrothal of St- Catherine, &c 

CORREGGIO. Ey M. Compton Heaton. Illustrated with Engravings' 
f “ Nette— II Giomo— Marriage of St Catherine — St. fohn tb* Evangelist—' 1 o* 
MadonoaatDiesdeti — and 5 other Painting* Price «t W D 
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SPANISH PAINTERS. ' 


VEI.sAZQUEZ. By E. Stowe, M.A. Blast rated with Engravings of 


V1URILLO. JSy Ellen E. MiKOR. A Memoir derived from recent 
Works, nitrated with 8 Ecgra rings after ihe Master's celebrated Pain lings, including 
the Immaculoie Conception in the Lou ere — The Prodigal Son, at StaOord House — The 
Jtoly family (with the ttedtUa) at Madrid — A Portrait of the Artist— and other works. 
Price ar U 


GERMAN PAINTERS. 


\LBRECHT DURER. By R. F. Heath, M A. Illustrated with 

En„ravincs of the Conversion of St. Eustace — The Trronjr — The Great White Horse— 
The Knight. Death and the Devil — SS. John and Peter— SS Paul and Mirk— Christ 
taking Leave of His Mother — and n other Paintings, Engravings and Woodcuts. 

THE LITTLE MASTERS OF GERMANY. By W. B. Scott. 

Altdorfer Hans Sc bald Be ham Bartel Be ham, Aldegreser, Penes. Bink, and Broramer, 
Illustrated vnih Engravings of the Emperor Charles V , by Bartel Eeham — The Madonna 
of the Crescent Moon, by Ablegrerei — Sophomsba, by Pcscz — and several e camples of 
Decorative Ornament, &c. 

rIANS HOLBEIN. By Joseph Cokdall. Illustrated with Engravings 
of the Meyer Madonna— Archbishop Warharo — Toe Family of Sir Thomas More — 
Hubert Moreit— Henry VIII —and Examples of the Woodcuts in the Praise of Folly— 
The Dance of Death— The Bible Cuts. &C. 

JVERBECK : a Memoir. ByJ Beavingtoh Atkinson, Comprising 
hts Early Years in LQbeck, Studies at Vienna, and Settlement at Rome. Illustrated with 
Engravings of Christ Blessing Little 'Children— Ch nil Bearing the Cross — The Entomb- 
ment— The Holy Family with the Lamb, Ac. 


1FCII PAINTERS. 


iETT, B.A. Illustrated n iih Engravings 

. -ent from the Cross— Saskia— The flight Watch— 
—Ephraim Bonus— and other celebrated Paintings 


XEMBRANDT. By J. \V. Mjx 

of the Lesson on Anatomy— The Jr 
Burgomaster Six— The Three T/ci 
and Etchings. I 

RUBENS By C. W. Krfr, M.A. Illustrated with Engravings from 
Rubens and Isabella Brandt— The Descent from the Ooss— Rubens' Two Sons— 
Hefty IV and Mane de Mddms — The Chilean da btecn — Lc Oiapcau de Pod — and 10 
other Paintings. 

VAN DYCK AND HALS. By P. R. Head, B?A. lUustra'ed with 

Engravings*;! the Syndic Meerstraten— Era Hoe»j— Charles L and the Marqms cf 
llamilioo — Henrietta Mans, with Princes Charles land James, &c , by Van Dyck, and 
Hals and Lisbeth Reyners — The Banquet of Anjqebunera— A Cavalier, Sc., by Hals. 

THE FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. By Lord Ronald 

Costs*, F S-A- Illustrated vmh Ergravicgs of Paternal Advice, by Terborch— The 
* Hcryhback Fiddler, by Adrian ran Ostade— Inn Stable, by W ouwerman— Dancing 
Rag, by St e e n Vegetable Market, by Metso— Dutch Family, by \ a Meer, Ac. 


FRENCH PAINTERS. 

WATTEAU. By J. W. MoLLETT, B.A. Illustrated with Engravings of 
Fftes Galames, Portraits. Studies ba the Life, Pastoral Subjects, and Deu»n> fc» 
Onuraem. Price ar fZ 
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